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DOT CHATTED ALL THE TIMB, REGARDLESS OF THE SILENCE OF HER COMPANION, 


FAITHFOL TO THE LAST. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
Bwaxg, shake, and the golden fruit showered 
‘down on the soft green grass at the peril of the 
eretty face which looked upwards, as, with arms 


outstretched, a young girl held out her apron to | 


catch the apples, which she had expected to have 
been gently dropped iato the same, instead of 
bar shaken about her like a shower of cricket 

“Hold hard there, Mc. Archie |” said the gar- 
dener, who now appeared on the scene. “Every 


one of them there apples will be good for nothin’, | 
Might as well have a nor’-easter to clear tle | rally called by his friends and 





he watched the countenance of Johv, who, grum- 
bling all the time about the shame it wor, picked 
up the ripe fruit as tenderly as though they were 
living creatures, 

“ Conie down, Archie,” said the girl, as she 
emptied her apron into the basket which John 
was now speedily filling, and a young fellow of 
— twenty-four years of age descended to the 


ground. rt 

He brushed his trousers with his hands, that 
part of his attire not having been improved from 
coming in close contact with the bark of the tree, 
laughingall the while, as he took his coat from 
the branch on which had hung it, at the ox: 
pression of d t on the old man’s face ab what 
he styled his ce ; when, asking the former 
ifshe would go for a row before dinner, he led 
her from the scene of the mischief. 

Archibald Travers, or Archie, as he was gene- 
acqaintances, was 


whole orchard az the way you're agoin’ on ;” aud the only son of Doctor Travers, who, until the 


‘as the former peered 


down from the bough on | last two years, with the exception of his school- 


which he was perched he gave a hearty laugh, as | days, had rarely or ever been from Sunningdale, 





where his father resided ; whilst Violet Hope, the 
daughter of the clergyman of the same place, bad 
been as a sister to him from his early childhood. 
He was four years her senior, and to him she 
went in all her troublee, from ths time when his 
sympathy was enlisted in the broken Jimbs of a 
favourite doll, to the day when, not long ago, 
they stood together beside the bed of her dying 
mother, who, their hacds within each 
other, begged him ever to be kiad to her little 


Archie had been to college since then, and was 
now articled to a London solicitor, ocly visiting 
Sunningdale during the long vacation, excepting 
each week from Saturd&’y to Monday, which he 
invariably availed himself of, tlie distance from 
the metropolis not being too far for the purpose. 

He was a talj, fine fellow, his hair'a dark 
brown, and eyes which ever seemed to be 
full of mirth, whilst his mouth was eo hidden by 
the tawny moustache, that excepd for the 
even white teeth, which, when he smiled, became 
visible, it was difficult to judge of its beauty. 
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Violet had never been further from the home 
ef her birth than the adjoining villege. At first 
ehe felt very lonely without Archie, but thesapace 
of hie absence was so ebort that she looked for- 
vard to hisreturn with the greater pleasure that 
she had all the week's news aud adventures to 
relate. 

Her mother had spoiled her as much as any 
child could be epoiled, and after her death Mr. 
Hope still pursued the same course, until Violet 
became impatient of contro! in avy shape or form, 
whilst her winning ways and saucy face would 
ever gain for her the desired point. 

With Archie she had but to pout her cherry 
lips, and give a shrug of the pretty shoulders, 
and her every wish was law. Ths love of the 
boy had grown with the man, until she had so 
entwined herself around bis heart that to him, 
without her, life would have been unbearable. 
He felt thas she was made for him. Was not 
she @ part and portion of bimaelf, and had not 
her dead mother even consigned her to his charge? 

It was now the long vacation, and neerly three 
weeks had paseed since Archie had left the hot, 
atifliog office in Ely-place to rest and enjoy him. 
self in his Berkshire home, 

Mr. Hope’s house, with {ts Gothic porch, over 
which the late roses sti!) trailed, faced the main 
road, from which # smali garden-plot with car- 
riage drive alone divided it ; whilst at the back, 
folding giass-doors opeked on to a terrace, where, 
at the foot of a flight of stone steps, a velvety 
slope of emerald green reached io whenze the 
river glided on beneath the sunlight. 

On the left was the kitchen-garden, hidden 
from view by = deep growth of brushwood and 
sbrabbery, whilst on the right was the orchard, 
with its heavily-laden trees, 

Ib was frora the latter that Archie and his girl- 
companion now emerged, leaving John, who, 
later on, enlisted the aid of the stable-boy, 'to 
assieh him in gathering together the fallen 
apples, 

Archie took out his watch, saying,-— 

“Tb is now four o'clock, Dob” —the pet name 
by which he called her—“two hours before 
dinner, Plenty of time for a row, Will you 
come }” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the girl, as she replaced 
the sailor hat, which, during the apple-shaking, 
had fallen from her head, “I'll have an oar, and 
you one.” 

And who fa to steer?” asked Archie. 

“Oh! I forgot,” was the reply. “ Well, you 
cone way and i the other,” and they walked 
across to where a little boat Jay by the river- 
tide, with a thick coil of rope attached to a 
post on the lawn which held her to the 
baok, 

Violet was soon seated by the helm, as her 
companion, unfastening the boat from her moor- 
ings, speedily followed, and taking the oars com- 
menced pulling up stream. There was scarcely 
a ripple on the water, and Dot let her hand 
over the cide to touch the tiny waves as they 


passed on. 
‘' Oh, Archie !” she said, as they glided on, 
passing iu the distance a rich belt of trees, 


through which could be faintly seen the outlines 
ef a gentleman’s residence, * You know Sir 
Hubert Mierammer well?’ fas Archie nodded his 
head jn assent), “Ee came back to Larkbear 
last week, bringing his sou with him, such a fine, 
handsome fellow. He 's a captain in the —th 
Regiment, and is on lovave, just having returned 
from [ndia.’’ 

“ You appear to knowa great deal of the affafrs 
within Larkbear,” said Archie, a slight shade of 
ennoyance io his tone, 

“Not [1” replied the girl ; “ but I shall do, for 
Mise Mierammer, Sir Hubert’s maiden sister, is 
to keep house for him ; and, of course, papa will 
call on them and take me with him.” 

“And where did youwhear all this news?” 
asked the lad, as he dipped his oar and caught 
& crab, 

‘Why, Margaret told me, She was told it 
down the etreet, where J ha@ sent her on a 





Changing places with the girl, he looked a his 
watch, 


Yes, it wae past five o'clock considerably ; they 
had better returvn. But Dot chatted all the 
time, regardless of the silence of her companion, 
who leant back, deep in thought, as she noise- 
lesely pulled her little oat over the silver 
stream, 

But their attention was arrested as two gentle- 
men on horseback passed by on the footpath, 
close to the water's edge, 

The one was elderly, but he sat his horse as 
firm and erect as his companion, to whom, not- 
withstanding the great difference in their ages, he 
bore a striking resemblance. 

They turned as the tiny skiif passed by, and 
the elder raised his hat, as he evidently recog- 
nised the occupants, whilst the other gave buta 
passing glance at the fair face and form of the 
girl, and rode on. 

"Sir Hubert himself, Archie,” said Violet, 
“god his son with him. Well, just fancy that 
we should only then have been speaking of 
them }” d 

“Maybe the old adage, talk of a certain party 
and he is eure to appear,’ said the other ; “and 
I don’t see, Dot, why you should say we, con- 
sidering as yet I don’t think I have even men- 
tioned their names,” 

* Well, then, 1,” said Dot; “it’s all the same.” 

But to Archie it was not allthe same. A light 
seemed to have broken on his imagination which 
had never before been there—a gloom surround- 
ing all which but » few moments back had been 
80 bright, so lovely, ° 

Was it, he asked himeelf, a prezentiment of 
coming evil, that he could not even now force the 
laugh which a short time since re-echoed in the 
leas, that he answered aloiost harshly the girl for 
whor he had thought the kindest word too rough, 
and whom even uow.he longed to gather to his 
bosom before--yes, before——” 

But as they now reached the spot from which 
they had started he leapt ashore, and, after fasten- 
ing the boat, assisted Violet to land, 

Mr. Hope had come down to the water’s edge, 
and together they returned to the house as the 
oa from the neighbouring church struck the 

our. 

‘‘ OF course you'll stay to dinner,” said the 
latter to Archie, who was busily engaged fasten- 
iug the boat to her moorings. 

“Well, I think uot,” he replied, “thank you. 
My father will be expecting me at home, so, if 
you wlil allow me, I will say good-bye to yon and 
Miss Hope,” and shakiog hands, notwithstanding 
the Rector pressing him to accept bis invitation, 
he raised his hat, and, following by the water's 
edge, wae soon lost to view, 

‘Have you and Archie fallen out ?” asked Mr, 
Hope of his daughter, as they leisurely crossed the 
loping lawn, 

“No; why should you ask?” said Violet. “I 
suppose because he called me Mies Hope. Stupid 
goose | he turned eulky all at once—-why, I don’t 
know, except because I eaid Captain Mierammer 
was handsome, and, perhaps, he thinks there is 
not another fellow in the world worth looking at 
but himself,” 

‘* That reminds me, Violet, that we must call 
on Miss Mierammer and Sir Hubert. They have 
been at Larkbear nearly a fortnight, and I have 
not even left my card.” 

“ Avy time you like, papa,” said Violet, glad to 
be able to add to the limited society which 
Sunningdale afforded. 

> o * * 

Miss Mierammer was considerably younger 
than her brother; in fact, being but two years 
the senior of her nephew, 

She was short, fat, extremely good-natured, 
but, as she averred, the most unfortunate in- 
dividual that ever came into existence ; full of 
life, but for ever getting into trouble where any 
one else would escape. 

She was aot pretty, but a comical expression 
of countenance ever adding to che fun which 
danced in her large grey eyes caved her completely 


message ; but, look here, if you are going to | from the chance she would otherwise have had of 


row like’ that we shall be into the river, so let 


being plain, although, if one said so to her face, 


me, and you steer home, as | know it must be | she would purse up her mouth into the most 


getting late.” 





-- Liudierous shape, and only open it to ejaculate, — 











‘*My bleseed lamb,” F 
, Every one was bicased Iamb. with Heater 
Mierammer—from the great big “brother, who 
could have swallowed her, to the tiniest atom of 
humanity carried in the arms of a proud young 
mother, 

She was seated at Bt go which 
on to the en, fil ¥ the 
beautiful are of what is eaired BC Mackie 
summer still allowed to blossom in the neat, raked 
borders, the short, thick grass, like a pile 
carpet, running between, and sp’ ng nd 
to the rich, green lawn, from which this smal) 


parterre was alone divided by slim iron hurdles ;. 


on the former the leaves from the noble trees, 
which grew until in some cases their branches 
kissed the sward, had begun to-cover the ground, 
though “ atill hid Larkbear from the high 
road, of which a peep could only now and then 
be had through the thick shrubbery which sur- 
rounded it, 

The work on which she had been engaged lay 
on a chair by her side, but not until a young man 
of about thirty eat down on the same was she 
aware that she had piaced it with the point of 
the needle uppermost, when an ejaculation on his 
part, and ‘* My blessed lamb” cn bers, aroused 
an elderly gentleman who had been enjoying an 
afternoon nap, >. J 

“ What on earth is the matter now, Hester!” 
he asked, in a nob very amiable tone, but a knock 
and a ring ab the hall-door, and the subsequent 
entry of » servant announcing the Rev, Mr. and 
Miss Hope, put a stop to. his inquiring further 
into what he felt sure was some blunder on the 
side of his sister. 

Violet, who had pictured Mise Mierammer as a 
prim old maid, was delighted equally as surprised 
at the almost youthful appearance of Sir Hubert’s 
sister; who we!comed her and father so cordially 
to Larkbear ; and, whilst the latter was engaged 
in conversation with the baronet, she a 
roam round the grounds with her young visitor. 

“ Will you allow me, aunt?” gaid the captain, 
as that lady was endeavouring to open the other 
door of the French window so as to enable Violet 
te pass through, and, on her moving aside so 
that he could push up the bolt, they al] stepped 
on to the soft grass, 

“Do you think you would like Sunvingdale, 
Mies Mierammer t”’ asked Violet, as they strolled 
between the flower-beds, ™ You ust find it very 

uiet.” 

'* Jusb what I like,” was the reply, ‘I have 
seen plenty of life, and now I aw growing old 
am glad to be quiet.” 

** Poor old auntie!” said the captein, as he 
gathered another dahlia in addition to those he 
had already plucked; “very ancient party, 
fen’t she, Mies Hope?” 

“Well, I feel so with a great big fellow like 
you, Edward, for a nephew,” laughed Miss 
Hester, ae Violet looked amused from one to the 
other, 

“Tonly wish, auntie, I had been born a few 
years later, and, instead of being five feet eleven 
without my boots, that I was a little boy, my bat 
the biggest: part about me,as I was when we 
used to play ball together, and you join maps 
for me to break. 
heavy sigh involuntarily escaped bhim—“ that i 
could go back to those days!” 

For a moment Hester looked at her nephew, 
a look more of eorrow-than. reproach; the next, 
rememberivug they were nob alone, she replied, 
with a merry laugh, “ Very kind of you, in- 
deed, Ted ; but if you would wish me to accom- 
pany you on your backward journey through all 
those years I really must decline... The very re- 
membrance, my blessed Jamb, of all the hair- 
breadth escapes I have bad in arriving at 
maturity makes me shudder, that I am decidedly 
not ambitions of undergoing a second exper- 
jence of the same,” ° ‘ 

" You are fond of rowing, Miss Hope, are you 
not?” asked Edward, changing the subject; 
“you should have seen her the other day, 
auntie, quite o little marvel. It made me quite 
envy the young with you,” he continued, 
in a low tone, audible to Violet slone, as he 
asked her aloud to accept the bouquet he had 
arranged, pe weevetnns: Mes 





Oh, how 1 wish”-—and a 
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“ Ob, fb fa lovely | Thank you so much,” she 
replied, as she took {6 from his hand, his dark 
eses looking into hers, brin & blush to her 
faie face, rivalling the hue the flowers she 
carried, “* Yes, am very fond of rowing, 
skating, riding, or any enjoyment which the 
country affords, each in its season ; but I should 
like to take yow ia my boat one day, Miss Mie- 
rammer,” she said, turniag her burning face to 
that lady. 

Hester opened her large eyes to their full 
extend, 

“My blessed Jamb," she said, ‘I should be 
aure to go to the bottom if you ever took me on 
the river,” 


“Why?” asked Violet, “I often take papa 


_ for a row, and the Wilkin girle, and——.” 


"You might take every inhabitant in Sunuing- 
dale in safety, but when it came to my turn we 
should be drowned,” and Heater laughed, 

“ Auntie is proverbially unlucky,” explained 
Edward ; “ but here comes my father with Mr, 
Hope, Let'ue return and meet them,” 

“Mr. Hope and I have bid a long chat, 
Hester,” said Sir Hubert, as they met together ; 
“we were old friends before. 1 left Larkbear, 
when I went away many years ago, broken- 
hearted at the death of my wife; his hand. 
shaking was the only kind one I parted with 
regretting, and, th&nk Heaven, I did nob clasp it 
then for the last povss 

They had sauntered down to the gate leading 
on to the road, where. after a few nab they 
separated, hoping to ‘see each other again very 
soon; and Violet and her father retraced. their 
steps homeward, whilet Edward, with his aunt, 
erossed the lawn to the house, leaving Sir 
Hubert to follow at his leisure, 

“What a sweet, pretty girl!” said Edward, 
referring to Violet, ‘Don’t you think so, 
auntie”? 

“I think her lovely,” was the reply, but in 
such @ serious tone for Hester Mierammer that 
ber nephew looked at her in surprise, 


“ Gracious, auntie, don't look as if ‘you were’ 


going to a funeral!” said Edward. 

She raised her eyes, meeting his, those danger- 
ous eyes she so dreaded, ‘Rather so,’ she re: 
plied, ‘than that that should happen.” 

‘Are you mad, Hester?” he asked, and she 
knew that he was angry; he always called her 
Heeter if she angered him. “Are you never 
going to let it reat, or is it your wish to drive 
mé from Larkbear ?” 

"You know best, Edward. Read that,” and 
she took from her pocket a letter; “you see ib 
is addressed to your father, but knowing the 
haadwriting I intercepted it for you,” 

He looked, Yes, there it was, the writing of 
an uneducated hand, bearing the London post- 
mark ; but as he tore it open and read the con- 
tents his hand trembled, and a look of horror 
overspread his countenance; but, as in the days 
when Hester comforted him’ in his boyish 
baer rg he now flew to hef for help and counsel 
in this, 

‘* Auntie, they know my regiment has returned, 
and- will follow me here. What shall I do! 
Shall T leaye at once 1” 

“Certainly not,’ was the reply; “better 
remain, I will manage it for you. Go from 
here, and your father will be.sure to know all, 
and I'll leave you to guess the result—a remark- 
ably unpleasant one, I’m thinking;” and she 
lcoked up with a shade of humour on her face 
which she could not control, “and one ending 
most probably in your never seeing Larkbear 

again, What do you think }”’ 

“I think you aro the dearest, kindest little 
woman ever created,” said Edward, and placing 
the letter in his breast pocket he gathered her 
ia his armas, | lifting her from the ground, 
4s he heartily kissed her fat, rosy face. 

a ily blessed lath 1” ‘ejaculated his aunt. 
“ What will your father think!” as on regain. 
ing her feet she looked to see if Sir Hubert was 
Be ty: them, . é 

ub the latter was still leaning on the ; 
and hot until the first gong painted to oh are | 
him that men must dine’as well as think did he 
return to the house, where Edward and his 
sister awaited him, 


“Oh! by-the-bye,” he said, addressing the 
former as they sat round the dinner-table, 
“ there was a table-looking kind of fellow 
atking one of the servants for you as I came iu, 
Edward. You had better hear what he wanted.” 

“ Asking for me, father?’ said Edward, as the 
colour left his face, and he cast am appealing 
glance to that end of the table where hie aunt 
sab nervously sipping her soup, “Surely you 
must be mistaken, What could anyone of that 
description want with me?” 

Dogs,” whispered. Hester, as she gave her 
nephew a not very gentle kick under the maho- 
gany, whilst she said aloud, ‘“ Perhaps, Edward, 
it is the man you told me was to see you about 
that little Maltese puppy you remember I wiehed 
to purchase, as soon as ib was over the distemper, 
Pil see him myeelf, dear, as soon as dinner is 
over, as you’d be sure to give him double what 
I would, and that very likely before having what 
you Sy: for.” 

% right, auntie,” ssid the captain, with a 
sigh of relief, and a gentle re of her toe in 

en of the gratitude he felt for her timely 
interference, 

"You are quite right, Hetty,” echoed her 
brother; ‘*if these fellows get hold ofa young 
officer they think they can pluck him until he 
hasn’t a feather left; but you manage it, old 
lady, and I'll lay a they won't get the 
better of you ; and, mind, James,” he continued, 
as he addressed the servant behind his chair, 
“there is no silver lying about where that scamp 
could lay hold of it, for ifever I saw a gaol bird 
I should say he is one.” 

“Tl look to that, sir,’ said James, inwardly 
wondering what on earth made the captain 
encourage such vwagabonds; bub the dessert 
being placed on the table Mise Mierammer told 
him to show the man to the library, where ehe 
would see him. 

Judging from the time they were together it 
certainly was a lengthy question making terms 
for the purchage of a puppy, but when the inter- 
view was at an-end; and Hester rang the bell for 
the servant to show the man out, her usual rosy 
face was oe i oye and her stern little limbs 
appeared to s beneath her. 

“Now, all equare, and no gammon,” the man 
was saying ay the servant opened the door; and 
as he advanced to leave the room she whispered, 
£0 a8 only to reach his ear,— 

Yes, to-morrow, in the copse wood, at six 
o’clock,. I will be there,” 


CHAPTER Tl. 


Late that evening Miss Mierammer told her 
brother of her intention to go to London by an 
early train the next moruing, as she was desirous 
of making some purchases before the summer 
sales were over, but that she would return before 
dinner. | 

Sir Hubert looked up from the game of chess 
in which he was engaged with his son, wondering 
what had so suddenly put such an idea in the 
head of his sister, who, after giving a significant 
glance at Edward, commenced the disentangle- 
ment of some wools, which seemed to defy her 
efforts ab separation, 

“Check 1” cried the latter, as, apparently 
engroeeed In the geme, he fixed his eyes on the 
board, that his father might not observe the deep 
flush which overspread his countenance ; and 
nob until Sir Hubert captured his queen and 
counter-checked him on all sides was he aware 
of the senteless move he made, which cost him 
the game, i 
© All your fault, auntie; I had it all in my 
own hands till you came in,'’ eaid Edward, as, 
rising, he advanced to where the little lady sat 
still engaged with her,refractory wools, 

“ My blessed latab, fam so sorry, but it is just 
like me,” replied Hester, asshe told him that, as 
she expected, the man came about the dog, which 
shé was to see when she went to London in the 
morning, 

“ Well, all I. say is be careful what you are 


about,” said the baronet, s8, askiog Edward if he 





was inclined for a stroll before bedtime, he drew 


out his clgar-case, and, after proceeding to light 
a weed, told the latter to help himself, 

““Aren’b you coming too, auntie!” asked 
Edward, “It is such a lovely night, it is a pity 


tion, slipped on an old hat she kept hanging im 
the hall for the purpose, and throwing a wrap 
over her shoulders, emerged from the open glass 
door, folldwed by the twd gentlemen. 

The moon was at the full, with her soft bright 
light rendering each object clear a5 the day, aud 
throwing their shadows in lengthened unison on 
the velvet lawn. 

Nothing was to be heard but the whirr of a 
lonely bat as it would pase and repass far above 
their heads, and the scit rustle of the yellowed 
leaves as they whispered in the branches ewayiog 
to and fro beneath the moonbeams, which would 
so soon shine on them Ivying withered aud dead 
on the earth, to which they owed their birt i. 

‘*J do think that is Hope and his d@ughter in 
the distance,” said Sir Hubert, as they prased 
through the gate leading on to the road, where, 
coming in the opposite direction, three figures 
were visible, 

“Lovely night,” eaid the Rector, as they mei, 
“and I see, like us, you are taking advantage of 
the same, Allow me to futroduce you to Mr, 
Archibald Travers, the playmate of Violet, or 
* Dot,’ as he calls her, since the days of dolls and 
candy,” 

Archie, who had recovered his temper, returned 
the bow with which the Lark bear family favoured 
him, but his jealousy was again aroused a the 
captain, eeparating from the others, walked on 
with Violet, 

“No, I have never been to London,” said the 
latter, in answer to 9 question by Edward, “ but 
I have heard eo much about it that, living so 
near, it seems a shame | should never have ecen 
it ” 


“Well, I am going to-morrow,” said Miss 
Mierammer, who new joined them. ‘' What do 
you say to accompany me! Come, Rector,” 
ehe continued, turning back to addvees Mr. Hope, 
‘will you allow Misa Hope to go with me to 
town in the morning, as J have to go on business, 
and may as well add pleasure to the same?” 

“Certainly, Miss Mierammer,” replied Mr. 
Hope, “if the fact of having Violet as your com- 
panion will give you such by all means let her 


O. 

"The business is the purchase of a puppy that 
IT would drown as soon as it made its appearance 
if 1 had my way,” said Sirs Hubert, a speech 
which fortunately brought back to Hester’s mind 
the ostensible purpose of her journey—a fact 
which until then had entirely escaped her 
memory ; whilst Archie, so that he fully under- 





atood the captain was nob to be of the party, 
was content, but whilst his dark eyes rested on 
her face beaming with the admiration he could 
not restrain, an admiration which might kindle 
into love, his jealousy. knew no bounds 

Violet, ‘' Dot,” his own, his beautiful, bebween 
who and him none had ever stepped before. Oh, 
would she be true to hini now that this man with 
his splendid, dangerous eyes had looked on her 





with more than a friendly glance t 

Poor Archie! Oh! if ehe only gave one half 
the love he felt for her no man could come betweow 
them. 

For ene raoment the moon hid hereelf bebiad 
a fleecy cloud, and then shone out. bright and 
clear, as withoa hearty band-shaking they parted 
for the night. f 

It wes a glorious sutumnal. morning as Mice 
Mierammer awaited her young companion at the 
little railway terminus on the following day. 

“ Just in time,’ ehe said, ag Violet, accom- 


-panied by her father, made her appearance, aud 


aporter, theo ringing a bell, avnounced the 
approachiog train, ‘‘ Now, my blersed lamb, 
juropip,” she cried, as, ‘he door of a carriage 
being opened, she entered, followed by Violet. 
“We shall be home again, Mr. Hope, by four 
o'clock,” and with » shriek, a pant, and a puff 
from the engine they emerged from the station, 
and were soon lost to sight. 

One hour’s journey through a varied ecene, now 
between two large hanks like cliffs, where even 





on the chalky sides some green would show 


? 


to lose it.” And Hester, agreeing to his proposi-, 
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iteelf ; then on, on till the banks were thick with 
furze and ehrubwood, then until they became but 
& hedgerow on each side, behind which could be 
seen men in their shirt-sleeves busily engaged 
gathering in the-last remaining sheaves of the 
goldea harvest, whilst, but at rare intervale, they 
came to a halt at some little villege station, a 
neat border of flowers running hase, it, and, in 
eome instances, 3 kitchen garden would be formed 
on the ascent, which reached to the cottagers’ 
homes above, divided from the bank by wooden 
raill 

The uoise of the train, and each being ab- 
sorbed in their own thoughts, Miss Mierammer 
and Violet travelled on almost silently ; but as 
they had cow arrived where, to the latter, they 
appeared to fly on the top of a myriad of house- 
tops, from which the streets below, with their 
busy life and thronged footpaths seemed so deep, 
and where, amongst all this vast human habita- 
tion would Here and there be seen an enormous 
chimney rising high into the air, which is filled 
with the volumes of dense smoke belching from 
its top, Violet gentiy touched the arm of her 
companion, that little lady beiug deep in thought, 
to ask her where they were now, 

“This is London, dear!” was the reply. 
“They will collect tickets here, and then we 
shall soon be ab our journey’s end, as ten minutes 
at the outside will bring us to Charing-cross.” 

Aod as the train came to a staudstill Miss 
Hester opened her handbag, tossing every article 
in the same first on one side, then on the other, 
vainly searching for her ticket, which, after the 
process of turning each one separately io her lap, 
and greatly trying the patience of the collector, 
who was waiting whilst ehe put each back again, 
she enddenly remembered she bad put it in her 
glove, notwithstanding that the same had, at 
each movement of her hand, stuck into the hollow 
of her palm, as if to remind her of its location. 

But once more bang went the doors, and with 
a shrill whistle, as the guard swung himeelf into 
his compartment, they again sped on for s few 
minutes, until they steamed beneath the glass- 
roof of the station. 

“We get out here,” said Miss Mierammer, as 
the doors were unlocked, ard she bade Violet 
follow her; and very close the girl kept to her 
guide as she led her throvgh the station to the 
large yard behiod, and frcm thence to the Strand, 
with ite continuous stream of life in every grade 
and form. 

To dine was Hester's first thought after she and 
Violet had availed thémseives of the luxury of a 
wash at the waiting-room, and prosuring a cab 
she told the man to drive to Regent Street, where 
they alighted. 

After dinner, and the purchases completed, ov 
which Hoeter bad ostensibly set her heart, the 
fact of the fictitious dog recalled itself to her 
mind, and telling Violet to wait at the shop 
where they were until she had inspected the little 
animal she hurried from the same ; but it was t 
no great distance that Miss Mierammer's little fat 
legs conveyed her, for when she considered a 
reasonable time had elapsed she returned to the 
girl, to whose inquiries, respecting her canine 
purchase, she said she would not have the creature 
ata gift. 

“ Doar, dear,” she said, taking out her watch, 
**how the time has flown! I can’t waste no 
more time about dogs, but must go to the Strand. 
Would you rather walk or drive #” 

“Oh! walk, please, Miss Mierammer |” said 
Violet, who longed for a look at the shops, and to 
have « nearer view of the bury life in the midat of 
which they were, snd a promise to show her the 
Law Courts, ae the extent of their perambu- 
lations, decided the question 

Violet seemed almost bewildered, ber wonder 
and astonishment only being expressed on her 
countenance, as her friend led her round the 
stupendous building and then back to the ever- 
moving Strand. 

“ There ls ashop up here where I can get a 
book I have wanted a jong time.” said Hester, as 
they entered » narrow way, where books, music, 
pletures, &c., seemed the principal articles exposed 
for sale in the different shops. 

There was but little besides pedestrian traffic 
fn the row, and a crowd having collected in the 











centre greatly impeded even that; bub as: time 
was valuable Miss Mierarmmer was about to gently 
push her way through as an old man, evidently 
the centre of attraction, vociferously shouting, 
‘A horse, my kingdom for a horse |”’ made a dash 
at her with a wooden sword which he held. 

“ My blessed lamb!” exclaimed Miss Heater, 
falling back on Violet in the rear; but whether 
the ejaculation was meant for her or the old man, 
who had so suddenly attacked her, was a matter 
of conjecture by the crowd, who laughingly made 
way for her to pass, which she was about to do, 
as ® woman, leading a child by the hand, acci- 
dentally knocked againgt her. 

She was a tall, fine woman, with a bold look in 
her black eyes, and a callous expression on her 
countenance, which deprived her face of the 
beauty which it otherwise would have had. 

* Oh! do stop, mother, and see him die!” the 
child was saying, alluding to the old man with 
thesword, who, someone in the crowd was telling 
Violet, was who they called King Dick, and that 
he had been about for years, But as Miss 
Mierammer’s eyes fell on the boy she started 
visibly, aud, hurrying on, left King Dick to finish 
his performance, to the delight of an admiring 
audience, the child’s laugh falling on her ear as 
she quitted Booksellers’ Row. 

To call at Coutts’s Bank was all now left for 
Hester to do before returning to Sunningdale, 
To Violet it had been the most delightful day 
she had ever passed, 

London, with its ever-passing panorame, was to 
her as fairyland, and when they at last arrived 
at their journey’s end she thought how dull aud 
flat the little country station seemed, with its 
solitary porter and sole human being, in the form 
of Archie, awaiting their advent. 

“Not long after our time, Mr. Travers,” 
said Miss Mierammer, as she jumped from the 
carriage almost into his arms, followed by Violet. 

“Oh, no; you are very good,” replied Archie, 
asthe train, giving a sudden jerk, he dexterously 
prevenied the little lady from falling on ber nose 
before assisting her companion to alight. ‘“ Did 
you enjoy yourself, Dot?” he asked, “I have 

been in a dreadful state of mindsince you went ; 
could do nothing but conjure up railway accidents 
and railway mysteries until I arrived at the most 
miserable state of mind it was possible to be in,” 

‘Then you are a very foolish boy,” replied 
Violet. “ Remember, nought never comes to 
harm.” 

“ Nought!” said Archie. “You kuow, Dot, 
you are all-in-all to me,” he continued, lowering 
hie voice to a whisper, and pressing the little hand 
which rested on his arm. 

Captain Misrammer was now seen approach- 
ing, and the conversation became general, Hester 
insisting on YVjolet and Archie remaining to 
dinner. 

* Well, Hester,” said Sir Hubert, as they were 
all seated round the table, ‘‘ what about the dog? 
Did you get it?” . 

* No,” replied hia sister. “ Just what I thought; 
only a subterfuge to draw money. Why, I 
woulda’t have had the creature in the house—a 
cross between a terrier and a Maltese, rejoicing 
in tie worst qualities of each, whilst it in no way 
resembled either,” 

After which Miss Mierammer sipped her wine 
in the most complacent manner, and thus dis- 
pensed of the story her imaginative brain had 
concoc™ 

** You will excuse me a moment,” she said to 
her guests, as looking at her watch she rose from 
the table saying she was anxlous to see if her 
parcels had arrived ; but no sooner had the door 
closed behind her than, taking her hat from its 
accustomed peg in the ball, sheemerged from a 
side door, and was soon in the open air. 

‘* Five minutes to seven,” she said. “He is 
sure nob to be late ;”” and she treads gently over 
the dead leaves which lay in her path as she wen- 
ded her way through an unfrequented path in 
the shrubbery, towards the copse wood, which 
entirely hid Larkbear on the lefo, 

A man was leaning his ungainly form against 
an ancient oak, kicking the yellow covering from 
the green grass as she approached ; but as the 
clock of theneighbouring church struck sever he 
pushed his hat from his forehead so as to let the 


cool air play on his heated features when, Hester 
approaching, he essayed to meet her, iifting it. 
from his head with the remark,— * 

** You are very punctual, madam.” : 

“T always keep my word,” was the rep'y of 
the little woman, from whose face all trace ui her 
usual fun had now vanished, She was very pule,. 
and a shiver passed through her frame, 

1 hope you will ae~faithfully keep youre. 
Mind, I do not truet to your honesty, for you 
have none; but it isto the interesp of thoee 
who employ you to take my warning equally 
as your own, Mind, one word, and Sir Hubert 
will sift it to the bottom, when, with all their 
designing, Larkbear would never be enjoyed by 
such as they.” 

“He could not prevent it,” eaid the man, 
doggedly. ‘ : 

“ With his son’s consent the entail could be 
cut off to-morrow,” was the reply. 

‘What are you going to do, then?” he aeked, 
suddenly. 

“ This |” she replied, atid she tock from her 
pocket a roll of notes, the same she had drawn 
from Coutts’s earlier in the day. “There is 
fifty pounds,” she said ; ‘‘and on the conditions 
I told you the other evening the tame will te 
paid regular each quarter. Do you agree? } 
have the address you.gave me ; it will be for- 
warded there, and——” 

“The boy?” said the man, 

“Will be placed where he will receive a good 
education, and all that is requisite for hie com- 
fort and future welfare, all which I sha)! arrange 
in the course of a few days ; but,” and the big 
man cowed before, her, “you understand, once 
attempt to haunt Larkbear the arrangement is ab 
an end, Now begone. I hear the sound of 
voices, and I would not that Sir Huberd should 
recognise your face,” 

The man took the. notes from her hand, 
which, «fter having closely scrutinized, he placed 
in his inner pocket, and bidding his companion 
good-night, wae soon lost in the shadows of the 
deepening twilight, 

“ Why, Hester, we have been hunting all over 
the place for you!” said Sir Hubert, as he ard 
his guests with Edward now approached, “ But 
hark ! what is that?” he added, as the click of 
a small gate which led from thé copse to the 
road was distinctly heard ; and the moon emerg- 
ing, now bright and clear from the clouds, which 
had hitherto obecured her, the form of a man 
became plainly visible as he passed arte. 

“Good, heavens!” exclaimed Sir Hubert. 
“Why that’s the same scamp that was hanging 
about here last night.” 

‘Impossible !” replied Hester; “that gate 
ought to be kept locked, for you may be sure 
other tramps besides him are just as likely to 
enter the grounds; but as no one rune the 
chance here of breaking bones over roots of 
trees, besides many other little inconveniences, 
which the walking in a wood, with the moon 
continually bobbing in and out from obscuring 
clouds, entails, lep us leave it before any ‘mis- 
chief is done.” 

Her nephew, who, with Violet, was but a 

short distance in front, turned, and sidling up 
to her side, as Archie took hia piace by Dot, Sir 
Hubert following, their eyes met, Edward as 
anxious to know the regult of her day’s. pro- 
ceedings as she was to agsure him that it was all 
right. 
“Oh, auntie; how can I ever ever repay 
you ?” he said, as he pressed the hand she had 
placed on his arm. “ You know at present I have 
but my pay, and you--—” 

‘*Can very well afford to do as I have pro- 
mised ; and you know, Edward, although 1 am 
your aunt, I should be very jealous if you ap- 
pealed te any one but me to get you ont of 
scrapes, the same as when wegrere boy and girl 
together,” 

“And yet, auntie, I deceived even you,” he 
replied, $ 

«Hush, my blessed lamb, not a word,” raid. 
Hester, as, the rest of the party overtaking thew, 
they joined in the general conversation, until 
arriving at the gate opening on to the high road. 





Archie and Violet left to return to their 
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homes, thefr good-vights the only sound to be 
heard in the soft, atill air. 

“The vacation will soon be over, Dot,” said 
Archie, as he paseed his arm round the young 
girl’s waist, “and I ehall have to return to a 
atuffy office, where, instead of looking ne I 
shall have nothing but blue paper and red tape 
before me, from morning till night.” 

“Poor boy, he’s very hard done by, he is,” 


laughed Violet, as ¢he playfully put her band’ 


under his. chin. ? 

‘Oh! it’s all very fine for you,” replied 
Archie, ‘‘ carrying on a flirtation, perhaps with 
that captain fellow, whilst I am being initiated 
into the wyeteries of the law.’’ 

" Very likely,” said Dot; ‘“‘he hae three months’ 
leave, and a very handsome, entertaining com- 
panion he is, so much to talk about, and so many 
adventures to relate, Archie, I think him 
absolutely delightful,” 

“ And I hate him,” said Archie, 

“ Poor fellow,” replied the girl, sauctly. 

They had wandered down to the water’s edge, 
determined to walk home by the river-side, Not 
a sound was to be heard, the tiny waves rippling 
noiseleas)y on, reflecting in their depths the sky, 
with its myriads of golden stars, and the moon 
riding majestically in their midst. 

Even the soughing of t/e trees in the distance 
was inaudible, and a swary. of gnats which even 
appeared to precede them in the air was the only 
life appsrently present in that still scene, 

The surrounding silence seemed to have a like 
effect on Archie and his companion, who, each 
occupied in their own thoughts, walked slowly on, 
until, ae they again advanced from the bank to 
take a path leading towards the Rectory, they 
were startled by the sound of voices a little in 
advance, a3 on the road leading to the village, 
and divided from the path they were pursuing, 
by & hedge, s man and a woman were in lose 
conversation, 

It was impoesible to see their forms; but un- 
conscious but that they were alone, their con- 
versation became distinctly audible to the young 
people on the other side. 

“And sol am not to go near Larkbear,” the 
woman was saying ; “and what, I should like to 
know, is to prevent me? AmI not--—” The 
rest of the sentence was fnaudible, as she 
evidently turned her head towards her compauion, 
and the words were lost. 

“ Yes, yes,” laughed the man ; “ you took good 
care of that, Nell ; but persiet in this, and all you 
have aimed for will be lost,” 

“ How?” was the next question, 

"Every stone in Larkbear, every acre will 
but what was that?” and they both turned, as 
Archie, in endeavouring to see who they were, 
caught hold of a twig, which broke in his grasp ; 
but as nothing was visible he again resumed the 
conversation, but In so low a key that nothing 
could be heard, until the woman, apparently 
excited at something the other raid, caught hold 
of his wrist, as she said in a louder tone, 

“Did you say for Olyde’s sake?” 

* Yes ; for Clyde’s sake,”’ was the reply. 

The name seemed at once to change the defiant 
tone in which she had previously spoken, as, 
evidently agreeing to the other's advice, she 
offered uo further opposition as he continued to 
address her, 

“I wish we could hear what they say,” said 
Dot. “ What can they mean about Larkbear }” 

“Goodness only knows,” replied Archie, as 
having reached the entrance to the Rectory he 
pressed s fond kiss gn the girl’s lips ; and, bidding 
her good-night, proceeded homewards, 





CHAPTER IIL 


. Tue beautiful autumn was fast waning, the 

trees surrounding Larkbear bending their leafless 
branches before the approaching winter, as the 
heavy clouds rolled overhead, threatening a fall 
of snow, although but the commencement of 
November. 

Archie had returned to hie cffice, merely visit- 
ing Sunningdale from Saturday Monday, « 
visit which now gave him more pain than pleasure, 





although be could not refrain from making it, 
notwithstanding that Violet evinced none of the 
latter when he weekly made his appearance, 

To Miss Mierammer each day increased her 
an , and it was with a heavy heart that she 
noted how matters stood between Edward and 

Rector’s daughter, Iuwardly longing for the 
day to arrive when he would have to rejoin his 

t. 

t was true thad in the autumn gloamings, oft- 
times by chance, ofttimes by appointment, until 
it became a promised thing, they would together 
wander through the lanes or by the side of the 
ever gliding river ; and he would tell her of his 
piel, ep in foreign lands, his adventures, and 
the adventures of others, until he whispered in 
her ear the old, old tale; and she, forgetting 
Archie and his love of years—a love which had so 
engrafted itself in hie soul that nought but death 
could ever displace it—had trampled it under her 
feet, and given all her heart to this big soldier, 
bestowlng on him such love as Archie had never 
known. ea 

And so matters stood ; the Jatter coming home 
one day to find the dream of his life diepelled, 
the idol he had worshipped amashed and broken 
at hie feeb; but he did not upbraid her. ‘ No,” 
he said ; “ maybe she was right. She never could 
have given him the love that be gave her,” and 
with one last look at the face he loved so well, 
one last passionate embrace, he left her, to go far, 
far into the wide, wide world, with her image en- 
graven on his heart, her kiss the last woman 
should ever leave on bis lips. 

Sundays came and went, and Dr. Travers be- 
came anxious respecting the absence of his son, 
of whom he could hear no tidings, the solicitors 
to whom he was articled being also in entire ignor- 
ance as to his whereabouts, 

Mr, Hope questioned his daughter, but al- 
though the colour deepened on her fair face, she 
said she could not understand it more than they. 
Advertisements were inserted, but to no purpose, 
until the old man mourned bim as dead; and 
the world—the little world of Sunningdale—soon 
et to remember that he had ever been amongst 
them. 

Miss Hester’s astonishinent was very great as 
her nephew one morning informed her that, 
instead of leaving Larkbear ss che had expected 
him to du the following day, he had got an exten- 
sion of leave, and should not go until after 
Christmar, 

She was busily engaged packing a mysterious 
hamper, which, at stated iniervals, was for- 
warded by her to no one knew where, but that 
it contained cakes, jam, tarts, fruit, and edibles 
of every descriptich the servanta wel) knew, and 
the direction fastened on by her own fair hands 
just at the moment the carrier called, so that no 
one had a chance of seeing to whom it was ad- 
dreseed, 4 

“My blessed lamb!” she exclaimed, as she 


dropped a pot of jam, which, fortunately, did no } 


further mischief than to almost break the 
captain’s toe, “I thovghd you were gofpg to- 
morrow! What on earth has made you change 
your mind }” 

“ You seem very avxious to get rid of me, 
auntie,” he said. 

Miss Mierammer stooped to recover the fallen 
pot, and as she rose she merely held a strip of 
paper for him to read—it was the direction for 
the destination of the hamper. 

He stamped his foot impatiently, and the 
colour rose to his face av he advanced to the fire- 

lace, where he remained in deep thought until 
ester, her task completed, advanced to where 
he stood, 

“ Edward,” she said, “don’t you think you are 
wrong to etay! Have I not always been your 
friend? I want to be so now.” 

“ Hard lines, auntie,” he replied ; ‘* but after 
Christmas I will go.” 

And Hester was happy, little knowing of the 
meetings in the wood and the false promise made 
beneath the frosty sky as the Christmas bella 
rang out the as chimes, relying on the 
honour of the man for whom she had done so 


much, 
But the yuletide was over, and Edward at last 
took his leave of Sir Hubert, his aunt, and Lark- 


bear, and although she was sorry to lose him 
when the time arrived, still she was glad that he 
should be away from Sunningdale, 

Violet) Hope until now never knew such 6 
senee of loneliness as at this time; even for 
Archie she felt more affection now. She knew 
not where he was—the boy who bad grown up 
with her, the playmate of her childhood, the 
consoler in all her troubles. Oh! if he were 
only near now, that she might tell him how very 
miserable she felt! and the only tears she bad 
ever shed for the lad who loved her with an un- 
dying love coursed each other down her cheeks 
as she buried her face in her hands, But as 
the weeks passed by ahe became more resigned 
her boisterous spirit had given way to a quiet, 
subdued calm; and although she dare not 
mention to her father or Miss Mierammer the 
tie existing between her and the captain, still 
she felt happy when in the society of tho little 
jady, with whom she would pars many a pleaeant 

our. 

Some months had now elapsed since Edward's 
departure, when one dey Violet aud Miss Mie- 
rammer were reated by the open window, watch- 
ing Sir Hubert, who was giving directions to the 
gardener respecting the planting of some 
geraniums. The paper Violet had been reading 
lay in her Jap, when a paragraph sudcenly at- 
tracting the notice of her companion, she took 
up the former, 

** My blessed lamb!” she exclaimed, and then 
calling to her brother, who hastily came to hear 
what was the matter, 

She told him that his son’s regiment was 
ordered to Egypt. 

“TI suppose he did not know of it when he 
wrote last,” eaid Sir Hubert ; “but what is the 
matter, Miss Hope ?"’ he asked. 

Violet sat, her eyes fastened on the lines in 
which the different regiments named had orders 
to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Egypt; her face, from which all trace of colour 
had fled, was drawn and ccutracted as her breath 
came short and quick. 

“T shall be better soon,” she sald faintly. 
"The heat often overcomes me; it is very stupid, 
but I cannot help itp, May I go into the garden 
for a moment?” 

“Certainly,” said Hester. “Can you walk 
alone, or shall I come with you!” 

“No, no,” said the girl; “I can walk all 
right,” and, rising, she stepped from the window, 
to tly from the serutinising gaze of Sir Hubert 
and his sister, to be alone, where she could think 
—think how she could see him, if but for once 
again, before they parted, maybe for “éVer, 
was all she wanted ; and as she revolved it in 
her mind she determined to enlist the aid of her 
kind friend. 

** Well, do you feel better ?” asked the latter, 

as Viclet returned to the window through which 
; she had passed, 
“Yes, thank you!” she replied, and she sat 
| down, not on the chair she had so lately vacated, 
but on a low stool at Hester’s feat, whilst she 
rested her head on knee. 

Sir Hubert and the gardener were again at 
the geraninme ; and as Violet looked into the 
kind face of Miss Mierammer she took courage. 

**May I eit here ?” she asked. 

“Certainly, my lamb,” replied the latter, as 
she passed her hands over her sunny hair. 

“Miss Mierammer,” eaid the girl, suddenly 
jerking the words ont, “I should much like to 
ree Captain Edward before he leaves England ; 
he was very kind to me.” 

She kept rolling avd unrolling the end of a 
satin bow which looped up the scarf of Hester's 
dress. 

“Well, when you have quite finished with my 
ribbon I will speak to you.” replied Hester. 
* You wish very much to bid Edward good-bye ! 
I see no reason why you should not, but, 
Violet,” and she looked into the girl’s up- 
turned face, “tell me, child, is it a feelicg 
stronger than friendship, that urges you to 
speak to me of this ¢” 

“Oh! Miss Mierammer,” and she buried her 
burning face in her friend's lap, “I love Lim, 
I love him,” 

“And he, Violet, has he spoken to you o 
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love $ jer tone wae so altered that the burn, 
ing face was raised with a frightened look ia 
the beautiful eyes ; 

“Oh! don't be cross,” she cried; “yes, he 
has; he har called me his own, his darling, and 
10 one has ever been to him what I am.” 

Hester Mierammer literally jumped from the 
chair on which she had been sitting, almost 
precipitating the girl on to the floor, who waa not 
prepared for so sudden & movement on her part, 

He spoke to you like that?” she asked. .“ He 
promised ; yes, what did he promise ¢” she asked, 

uore of herself than Violet, as, once more ad- 
vancing to where sbe still sat in wonder at this 
extraordinary scene, she resumed her seat, 
' “Tf your father does not object, Violet,” she 
continued, “you shall accompany me to Ports- 
raouth to say good-bye to Edward, Remember, 
good-bye,” she repeated, placing emphasis on 
vords, “then return to Sunningdale, and 
forget you ever knew him. His wife you can 
.ever be,” 

‘* Oh ! Miss Mierammer,” sobbed the-girl, “do 
tell me what you mean ?”’ 

“ T cannot,” she replied ; "don’t ask me, Here 
comes Sir Hubert, so dry your eyes, and I will 
walk home with you and ask Mr. Hope's per- 
culssion that you may go with me to see him—it 
may be for the last time.” 

Ib wae on the following day that a letter arrived 
a) Larkbear, in Edward’s hand-writing, informing 
them that his regiment was about to proceed to 
Fzypt, that the order was so sudden he had no 
sime to run down ; but tellivg his aunt how glad 
ine should be if she could see him at Portamouth 
before they started, “It is a frightful bore,” he 
wrote, ‘‘just as I thought to have a reprieve 
fom foreiga service ;. but one look at your dear, 
siad face would give me courage and heart, 

ithout which, I do believe, I should break 


Not a word about Violet, not a syllable of 
friends at Sunningdale, although by the same post 
ine former received a long, long letter full of 

vssionate words, anc assurances of everlasting 

usection 

‘Violet, my own, my beautiful,” it said, ‘I 

ver did, aad never can, love anyone as I love 
you, Itis your image which will ever be before 

;, and that I may once again press you to. my 
heart will be my prayer, thab I may live to re- 
turn and the girl’s tears fell hot and fast on 

ne paper as she pressed it to her lips, The 

precivus words his hand had written she placed 
in her Josom, to be there prized and cherished 

1en may be (but she cast the thought from her 

uagination) he might be lying dead and stark 
vevueath an Egyptian sun. But not a word did 
ehe breathe to the little lady of the one she had 
ecelyed, as she told her that the captain had 


‘ortamouth from Ciatham, where they were now 
stationed, on the 9th, where they expected to 
\rrive at nine in the morning. 


tai be = 3 , ’ :* 

[ have gaiaec your father’s consent,” saic 

ileater, ‘‘and so we will leave Sunningdale th 

previous day, sleep In London, and go by an 
surl . 


early train to Portsmouth on that following.” 
Teil Edward to be of good cheer and write as 
teu ashe can,” said Sir Hubert, as he saw his 
sster and her young friend off at the station, 
sud the former waved her handkerchief con- 
tinuously at the window, until the Baronet 
as & speck appeared in the distance, 


‘Dear me, what have I done with my purse }” | 


said Mies Mierammer, after they had pro- 
ceaded several miles, the whole time ocoupied 
‘herein in turning in and out the various articles 
which Miss Mierammer’s bag ever conveyed, with 
no good result. “I felt sure I put it here, after 
placing our tickets in it;" and out again came 
all the contents, which she deposited in Violet’s 
lap. aiter giving ber handkerchief a vigorous 
hake and then turning the receptacle topsy- 
turvy, and bestowing on it sundry thumps at the 
bottom, as though the missing purse, which was 
by no meaus a emall on6,. might (which no one 
but Miss Mierammer would have for one moment 
supposed) have lodged itself in the intricacles of 
the "‘aing. 

“My blessed lamb,..what shall we do?” she 
aid, addressing Violet; and whether Miss Hester 


couteniplated suicide from the carriage window, 
or summoning the guard to immediately etop the 
train. is not certaiu, but ehe jumped to her feet 
so suddeuly that Violet was about to tell her to 
be calm, when a heavy thud on the floor told 
them of the vicinity of the missing article, and 
with a sigh of relief the little woman reseated 
herself, 

The fright and exertion had so added to the 
heat, which at any time to Hester was unbearable, 
that she was very glad when they at last arrived 
at their destination, and, being the more careful 
for her late experience, she was able to produce 
her ticket withoub the usua! hunt; but the force 
of habit was so strong within her that she had 
just reached the gate leading from the platform 
to the station when she remembered her umbrella, 
which she had left In the carriage, and for which 
Violet returned whilst she waited, 

Tt. was 8 glorious morning when, on the follow- 
ing day, they took their places for Portamouth, 
the picturesque country through which they passed, 
with its varied shades of green and brown, 
interspersed with waving fields of golden corn, 
leading them from their sad thoughts in the con- 
templation of the beauties of nature. 

"J think you’re a fool, Nell,” sald a man in the 
next compartmené to themeelves, which, although 
they could not see their faces, their conversation 
was distinctly audible, 

‘«] shall doas I please,” was the retort, in 
woman's voice, in which Violet recognised the 
tones of the couple she and Archie had heard in 
the Sunaingdale lane, 

Miss Mierammer had fallen asleep, but Violet 
could hear nothing further, as they appeared also 
to lapse into silence. a 

It was-still early as the train steamed iuto 
Portamouth, and Hester with her young com- 
panion found their way to the dockyard, 

“ What is your business, madam?” asked the 
policeman who stood at the entrance. 

“T want to go to the 7amar,” said Hester, still 
awafting his pleasure to let her 

“Haye you friends on board, otherwise I 
cannot admit you?” returned the policeman ; 
but to her answer ia the affirmative, and naming 
the regiment which was expected to arrive that 
morning, he moved aside that they mighd enter, 

The .sun, which bad previously ehone so 
brightly, gradually became obscured behind heavy, 
lowering clouds; the wind suddenly shifted to 
the north-east, from which it commenced to blow 
ae cold as though one had made a precipitate leap 
from July to November ; and Hester Mierammer, 
notwitstanding her sturdy build, had two or three 
narrow escapes from being blown with her com- 
panion over the bridges they had te croas on the 
way tothe jetty, which, after sundry directions 


3 | and misdirections, they. at.last discovered, 
vritten, telling her that they were to proceed te | 


Policemen and sundry officials were scattered 
here and there, among whom, now and then, an 
officer in naval uniform: presented himself. 
Uuregarded, except by a passing glance, the two 





ladies wended their way behind atacke of barrels, 
and ‘midst immense coils of rope, until they 
reached where a covered platform with seate 
sheltered them from the rain which now began 
to descend. 

Nearly facing them lay the troopship, her white 
sides far out of the water, her decks so taken up 
with torpedoes, “c., that ib seemed a matter of 
comment where the troops were to find space, 

“Are you waiting for the —th Regiment?” 
asked an assistant of the ladies, who, thoroughly 


; cold and miserable, were each moment expecting 


to see the train arrive, 

*'] thought they were to have been in ab aine 
o'clock }”’ eald Hester; after answering the man 
in the-eflirmative. ' 

~“ No,” said the latter, “not till one; but,” as 
he looked at his watch, '' here they are,” he said, 
and he hurried off to attend to such duties as he 
had to perform, whilst Violet's eyes rested on 
the train, which was now slowly steaming on to 
ye jetty, and from which, the red coats and 
white helmets of the men were visible, 

It was mow a general ecene of excitement. 
The rain for the time had cleared, although the 
wind blew almost a gale. .All on the jetty had 
| but ons centre for activity, aud that was the 

embarkation of the troops, whe, now that they 








had been emitted from the train, seemed at « 
loss to know what was next to become of them, 
until, ab the word of command, each com 
was drawn up in line, and in double file 

the ladder into the ship. 

Here a greater state of confusion prevailed, 
soldiers re ty sag seen in each other’s way, 
causing both to utter age not st par- 
liamentary ; whilst wit the Swan Gide 
overhead helmets and belta were placed, to be 
lost by one party and appropriated by another 
almost immediately ; and little differences settled 
by physical force, to change the monotony of the 
proceedings. 

Not until order was so far effected that men, 
inetead of knocking against each other, like 
London crowd meeting at the corner of a street, 
had dropped into the places assigned them, art 
had go far recovered themeelves as to remember 
to which company they really did belong, and to 
fall on to the dinner provided for them, had 
Captain Edward, further than a recognition of 
their presence, been able to speak to his aunt and 
Violet ; and then, as. he pressed the hand of the 
former, his face told plainly how glad he was te 
eee her companion. 1 

‘But you must bot stand here,” he said, “‘ it 
is s0 cold, Come on board.” 

Aad he was about to lead Violet with Hester 
to the ladder when a voice behind him caused 
him to start. He turned, and Violet saw the 
colour mount to his temples as he bit hie lip 
with annoyance, and she thought he trerabied, as 
he assisted her to eet on to the ladder, which, 
from the vessel sinking with the tide, sloped high 
from the jetty. 

The tone was so familiar to her that she could 
not avoid turning to see from whom the voice 

ied. 

It was the same woman ehe and Archie had 
seen In the lane; it was the Nell she had heard 
the man address in the railway carriage, the bold 
beauty she had seen in Booksellers’-row. 

She had now approached quite near, as if con- 
templating whether she would enter the ship or 
no, but appeared to change her mind, as Hester, 
looking behind to see if she followed, saw her lay 
her hand on the arm of her nephew. 

She was mapy yearé his senior, and whilst he 
appeared to long to throw her eff, ahe seemed to 
exert such a power over him he was forced to 

ield, 

. ‘€T will be with you in a second, aunt,” he 
eaid, and turned a few steps with the stranger. 

And Violet waited, watching the busy scene 
before her, and wondering who this woman was. 

It was but a few moments before he returned, 
and no allusion was made to the visitor further 
than a questioning look mixed with dread on the 
face of Miss Mierammer, and one as if a ghoat of 
the past had appeared to him on a sudden on that 
of the captain. But to Violet he was ‘the same, 
although eomie hidden power seemed to force the 
words of love to perish on his lips ere he could 
utter them. 

The sfterncon was fast waning, and the cold 
and wet made it desirable that they should leave 
the ship and repair to an hotel until the morning. 

They were standing on the jebiy, unwilling 
even then to lose the few remaining hours they 
could have in each other's society, as half-a-dozen 
soldiers were being told off for fatigue duty. 

They were fine young fellowe—the eldest 
amongst them could have seen but five-and- 
twenty summers—and, with one exception, 
appeared as bappy helping to get everything on 
board as though they were going for a summer's 
cruise, instead of, maybe, to meet death in & 
foreign land. e 

“ Stephens looks as lively as if he was to be 
hanged to-morrow, don't he?” said one of the 
mon, as he gave @ haul ai a great package they 
were dragging to the veseel. 

But the man they called Stephene éid not 
appear to have heard the remark ; he merely 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and 
was ready to work again when Violet, accom- 
panied by Miss Mierammer, passed by, They 
were so near that he could plainly see the 
features of both, and something more than the 
heat caused him to raise his handkerchief to 
his face, But the weakness of which he was 
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guilty passed with the moment, and until they 
were relieved by the next fatigue party no one 
laughed Fo loud, no one gave back chaff for chaff 
with greater zest than did Private Stephens. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Epwarp had never asked Violet to be his 
wife, but he had whispered into her ear such 
words of love and affection ; he had told her how 
she only could ever fill his heart with such love 
aa he had never known before, \ 

And yet the bitterness ip left behind war as 
gall and wormwood ; and the girl would wonder 
ab his strange words, as he would draw her to 
his bosom, and press ‘pasefonate kisses on her 
lips, and then suddenly release her, as though an 
unseen hand had come between them. 

“Do you love me, Violet?” he would say, 
‘so that should others come to you snd ssy I 
was not worthy of you, you would love me still 
—loving on, still true, dearest, through years-—— 
maybe. long years of waiting, and believing 
against belief until the end, darling—the end?” 

And Violet, forgetting all—poor Archie, away 
she knew not where=her filial duty to her only 
parent, shutting her ears to Miss Hester’s 
stranger words the first night she told her of 
her love for her nephew, thought alone of the 
man for whom she would forsake all, snd even 
forget her Maker in the idol she had raised up to 
herself to worship. 

The rain had passed with the night, the wind 
had changed, and a ‘bright July sun shone on the 
gleaming sides of the Tamar as, with the Blue 
Peter floating from’ her mast in the morning air, 
every preparation was being made for her de- 
perture, av Mise Mierammer and ‘her companion 
were amongst those who had assembled to say 
the last: good-bye. ’ 

The fore-deck was swarmed with the soldiers, 
their helmets now changed for a cap similar to a 
fishernian’s, a2 leaning over the side they ex- 
changed ® parting word of consolation with those 
on shore, 

A young girl was lamenting the loss of the 
brave lad: who could not restrain his emotion, as 
he witneesed the grief of his sweetheart ; whilst 
a raother was sobbing her heart ous to part 
with the boy of but fourteen year#, who smiled 
away his tears, so as not to add to hers, sc he 
threw from the deck au ornament off his Gien- 
garry, to be prized and cherished at home. 

And aft stood the officers, where the band was 
all ready to play, for the last time—who knew! 
in dear old England, 

Poor Hester sobbed aloud, and parted with 
her “ blessed lamb” just as she had done years 
ago; whilet Violet clung to him, her eyes alone 

eaking of the euff-ring of her soul, without 
One tear to moisten their burning heat, as gently 
he disengaged bimself from her embrace, pressed 
& hot passionate kiss on her dry lips; and Mies 
Mierammer led her from the ship, on which she 
atill gazed in silent agony, unconscious of an- 
other, who with heaving bosom stood where the 
soldiers stood, his arms across Hie breast, bis 


heart yearning to comfort her in her distress! Tt: 


was Private Stephens, the same as had seen her 
on the previous day; and with a deep drawn 
sigh he turned from the scene to gave seaward, 
as to the music of the band the noble ship 
moved slowly in the water, 

A mighty hurrah from the noble freight, a 
waving of handkerchiefs from deck and shore, a 
parting salute from the men-of-war in barbour, 
and the Inet notes of “ Auld Lang Syne” died 
away in the distance, Yet one salute from the 
Benbow, and each moment increased the dietance 
“twixt loving and loved ones. 

The poor mother was still erying as if her 
heart would break as Mies Mierammer and Violet 
followed her from the dockyard ; whilet the latter, 
as if stunned by her great grief, moved silently by 
the side of her friend, and not until once again 
at Larkbear did she seem capable of realising hor 
position, when, throwing herself into the arms of 
that little lady, she sobbed out her grief on her 
shoulder, 

And Heater let her cry---tears, she knew would 





relieve her heart ; and them she gently bathed her 
burning temples, and washed her swollon eyes, 
forgetting her own sorrow as she endeavoured to 
soothe that of the girl, 

“You won’t go home to-night, dear,” she said. 
“*T have sent a servant with a note to Mr. Hope, 
begging him to let you remain with me till to- 
morrow,” 

Sir Hubert waa still in the garden, upsetting 
in every possible way the. gardener’s plans for 
beautifying the same, until an open rupture would 
have been the result had not Mfss Mierammer 
appeared on the scene. 

‘The man is a perfect blockhead,” he said, re- 
ferring to the latter, as he moved away with his 
sister, _'' How long have you been home?” 

“Ob! some time,” she said, “I was very 
anxious to get back again,” And then she told 
her brother that Violet, being very tired, she had 
asked her to remain. 

" Quite right, my dear, quite right,” said the 


Baronet ; ‘' but Hester, do you know if there is 


anything between Edward and the young lady in 
question t” 

** Well, a good deal just now, wy blessed Jamb,” 
returned Hester, emiling ;«‘taking land and 
water into account.” 

"No, no, do try and be serious ; for I assure 
you, Hester, there is no girl I should eo like 
Edward to m 
and I think it high time he should think of 
marrying. But what on earth are you doing, 
Hester }” 

The last remark was In reference to the beauti- 
ful tea-rose which Sir Hubert had expressly cut 
for his sister, and which she was now pulling leaf 
frora leaf, until it lay but a mass of scattered 
sweetness at her feet, : . 

“Ob, I am sorry |” she replied ; “but I was 
thinkiog so much of what you were saying that I 
forgot what I was doing,” 

Violet had dried her eyes sufficiently to be able 
to withstand the scrutiny of Sir Hubert as they 
assembled reund the dinner table, and not until 
late into the night, when Hester showed her to 
her room, did she again give way to her grief, and 
then it was that the little woman soothed her 
like an infant, 

It was a long, very long time before the latter 
left her guest, as with her head pillowed on her 
bosom she spoke to her of Edward ; but when at 
last he kiewed her fondly and then left her, gently 
Violet turned the key of her bedroom door, and 
teking pen and paper from an occasional table 
sat down to write; and as her hand passed over 
the page, blotted by her falling toars, even then 
she could not realise the truth of what Hester 
had that night revealed to her—a truth which 
until spoken by his own lips, or written by hie 
own hand, she could uot bring her mind to believe. 
But still she wrote on, words of passionate love, 
whilst she pleaded that he would tell her all, 
until the grey streake of early morning peeped 
into the apartment, and coid and weary rhe threw 
herself on her bed, The fatigue of the preceding 
day, added to the mental strain she bad under- 
gone, bad so thoroughly ezhausted her that the 
tired eyes soon closed, and in her dreams she was 
once again with the troopship ploughing her way 
across the broad ocean. 

* a * a ” 7 

Worborn House was & #thool for young 
gentlemen, situated about two miles from 
Chelmsford, There was nothing in the exterior 
to designate that it was anything but a private 
housé, unless an extra number of windows with 
large white, excessively white, frames could be 
said to do so, Over the hall dcor was a small 
porch, to shelter the one stone step from what 
rain raight be likely to reach it ; whilst wooden 
palings, also white, with a similar gate, extended 
from one end of the hovee to the other, thus 
dividing it from the road, ecross which was a 
large “plat of grass or meadow where the boys 
would, opt of echool-hours, when not in the play- 


— wh'ch at. the back of Worbora 
couse, play » football, or any game as 
each came in, season. 


The toaster, who had long passed middle age, 
was a tall, or, rather, had been a tall man before 


the-yesrs bad made bim stoop, and he had lost 
that pride in bis appearance which in his younger 





days he doubtless had; but the interest he took 
yin his pupils was Jess that of tuter chan father, 
He was never wearled with their noiey talk or 
loud laughter, and was as proud of their victory 
fn cricket matches with other :chools, and would 
boast of the came as though he was one among 
them, and could bat’a ball with the best, He 
would take hie snuff whilst relating any such cir- 
cumstauce to the parents (as such were always 
made weloome at Worborn House) of any of bis 
boys, with such a smile of satisfaction on his 
genial countenance as could not have been greater 
had the children been his own, 

Mr, Whiekio, or old Gaff, as the same bos» 
would disrespectfully style him, was assisted in 
his endeavours to teach the young idea how to 
shoot by his son, who, like his father, was vary 
tall, and was called to his face Mr, James by 
his promising pupils, and when not in hearing 
Long Jim, 

Long Jim was about fifty, with a large, vo- 
gainly form, and a mouth, which, when ina 
repose, sppeared to cut off one portion of hie 
face from the other, and when he smiled seemet 
to reach from ear to ear, until one was lost in 
wonder ab the extent to which a mouth could be. 
atretched, 

His sister, Miss Whiekin, whoro form nature 





as my friend Hope’s daughter ; | 


had not elongated in the same way, was o kind, 
good-natured woman, ten yenrs her brother's 
junior, with a rosy complexion and pleasant 
stnile, which, in addition to her kindnees and 
good nature, made her a great favourite with the 
inmates of Mr, Whiskin’s establishwent, Tt 
housekeeping and mending, &c., devolved upon 
her. She would sit beside the bed cf sickness, 
and smooth the pillow of a fretfu! patient, with 
the caine amount of patience with which she 
would place beside her a bushel basketfa) of 
stockings and socks in different stages of decay, 
and wend the same withont one wesried look ‘or 
shadow of discontent passing over her face. 

There were no ‘compulyory vacations at Wor- 
born House. Of couras the boys had holidays, 
which, at the option of the parents, could be 
spent either at home or beneath the Whiekin 
reef; a practice which poor Gaff, in some in- 
stances, found was so approved of by the parents 
that they neglected not only to express a wich 
to see their hopefala at those times, but the 
fact that money at certain intervale was neces- 
sary towards their maintenance also appeared to 
escape their memories, . 

It was Sunday, and the bells from the church, 
which was but astone’s throw from the rchool, 


warned Mr. Whiskin it was time to assemble his 
boys for the morning service, 

‘}Wirre fa Olydei” he asked, av, looking 
round, he missed one from his secustomed 
| train. 
| ‘fe iz not well; and I told bim to remain 
in bed,” replied Miss Whiskin, who now appeared 
on the scene, 

* Ang you are not going either?” asked her 
father. 

“J think not,” she sald, “he seems very 
feverish, and J would rather stay with h'm;” 
and Miss Whiskin ascended the stairs leading to 
the dormitories as the latter, attended by hie 
pupils, left for the chureb. 

As she opened the door leading iato one of 
these, where four small beds with their white 
coverlids were ranged, ehe approached very avise- 
lessly tothe one on which a boy of eight years 
lay, bis dark silken curls in such contrast to the 
snowy pillow on which they rested. 

He turned uneasily ss she approached, with a 
glad look in his dark eyes as they fell on the face 
of Mias Whiskin, ; 

“Do you feel better, Clyde?’’ slie seked 

" My head achee, and I am so thirsty,” replied 
the boy. “Do you thivk 1 am going to be ih, 
Mies Whiskin }” é 

‘«T trust not,” said the latter, a3 squeezing o 
lemon into some water she gave it to the child 
to driuk. 

Greedily he drained the glnss, and, after 
‘thanking her for it, ogain laid down, but his eyes, 
which seemed hot and restless, refused to clove, 
whilst his mind seemed troubled, 








broke out in meiry peals, unti) the single tol) 
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“ How long have I been here, Miss Whiskin ?” 
he asked. 

‘Why, it is a year since you first came to 
Worborn House, dear,” she replied. 

“And mamma never comes to see me. Oh! 
mamma, mamma !” and the boy burst into tears, 
**T love you so much—I love you so much ! Idol 

-~I do!” 

“Hush! hush!” said Miss Whiskin, as she 
endeavoured to soothe him ; “your mamma will 
come and eee you goon.” 

**No, no!" he replied, “ Uncle Bob won't let 
her. I heard him say the night before I was 
brought here that if shedid not let me go away 
from her che would lose a lot of money and Lark 
—I forget! Lark———something ! ” 

**But are you not happy here, Clyde?” asked 
Mies Whiskia. 

“ Yes, sometimes, dear Miss Whiskin, TI am very 
happy, and almost forget; but when the other 
boys’ mothers come to see them, and mine never, 
I feel so miserable, and I hate Uncle Bob, I 
always did hate him,” he continued. “ But is it 
true what he said, Miss Whiekin?” 

“Ta what true, dear ?’’ asked the latter. - 

“ He said if mamma would let me go, I should 
one day be a—I can’t remember the word, but I 
know it was something very grand. A Barnett, 
I think; do you know whata Barnett is?” 

“ No, Clyde, Ido not,” answered Miss Whis- 
kin, with a smile, as she told him to goto 
sleep, “bub doubtless it was something very 
grand indeed.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy, forgetting for the 
moment his mother iu the contemplation of the 
grandeur he could not understand, 

And Mies Whiskin still sat by his side, keeping 
away the troublesome flies, snd gently waving 
her fan over his heated forehead, until he at last 
fell into a fitful slumber. 

The next day Clyde had to be removed toa 
room entirely separated from the other scholars, 
his ilpess having taken a serious form ; and 
through the days and nights, in which he would 
talk of past ‘scenes and the surroundings of his 
early childhood, Mise Whiskin would, whénever 
she could leave her other duties, watch by the 
bedside of her young charge. 

‘*{ think she ought to be here by this time,” 
the said to her father, as on the fifth day of 
Clyde’s illness she stood at the window, strain- 
ing her eyes to see if anything was to be seen 


in the road the other side of the large green ; | 
and she had not long turned away, with an | 


anxious look on her kind face, when wheels 
were heard to approach, and a knock at the 
hall-hoor announced a visftor. 

Old Gaff anewered the summons, and assisted 
a lady to alight from the newly-arrived vehicle, 
leading ber into the house, through which now, 
in place of the usual noisy mirth of children’s 
voices, could alone be heard the quiet whispers, 
as they asked one of the other who the visitor 
was 

“ How is he now?” asked the latter, as she 
cordialiy shook the hand Miss Whiskin held out 
to her, as that lady led her to the sitting-room on 
the left, whilst the little faces belonging to the 
whispering tongues peered out of the one opposite 
in anxious curiosity, 

" He is very. very ill,” was the reply, “ but the 
crisis will be reached in a few hours, and that 
was why I thought it right you should be 
telegrapled for, Miss Mierammer,” 

“My blessed lamb,” said the latter, as she 
eeized the other’s hands, “I thank you so much, 
We must hope for the best, Miss Whiskin, and 
pray Heaven that be may live. But did you see 
me bring in a handbag ?” she asked, after looking 
on the table, under the table, first 
and then on the other in a bewildered way 





on one arm | 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


—0O— 


OHAPTER XXIX. 


I RECEIVED a letter from my father nexb morn- 
ing by post. George was not present when it 
arrived ; so I was not put to great straits to 
conceal it from him. This is what it sald: 


“Dean NeLLiE,—The grand cous I had in- 
tended to play cannot be carried out. I find that 
K. must meet you before my plans are ripe. He 
will, of course, be present at the regimental dance, 
and you also, You cannot go on making excuse 
after excuse, as it will only excite suspicion ; so 
you must diesemble, and be very agreeable to 
him. Do not let a remote suspicion enter his 
mind as to whe you are, Attract) him—dance 
with him—lure him inte security, and then I 
shall lay my hand on him. Your extraordinary 
reserablance to your mother will strike him at 
first most painfully ; but do not appear to notice 
it. This ball has thrown out ali my plane ; but 
they will be successful yet. I shall be there, Do 
not be surprised ffyou see me,” 


The next day was that of the ball. George was 
unusually and ridiculously anxious about my 
appearance—a very unusual frame of mind for 
him ; but he was apparently satisfied when he 
saw me descending the staire, bouquet in hand, 
My dress was cream satin, embroidered with gold, 
The body waschiefly composed of gold embroidery, 
I carried a bouquet—a huge one of dark red roses 
—which contrasted well with the background of 
my gold and white gown; and I think, myself, I 
looked very weil indeed, 

George had no doubts whatever on the subject, 
Of course, being hostess, I had to be the earliest 
arrival ; co I was soon enveloped in a wrai 
(crimson plush and gold) and driving up the hill 
in our snug little brougham, 

The mess-room presented a truly magnificent 
sight. The walls were covered with flags, carbines, 
aud sworde, and lances, arranged with great taste. 
Mirrors were let in at intervals into the wooden 
walls, and framed in real flowera. Two fountains 
of ecent played at the end of the room in a kind 
of bower of palms and ferns, and coloured lights 
fell upon piled-up blocks of ice, arranged with 
moss in a kind of grotto, with the charitable 
intention of cooling the atmosphere, 

The aute-room was a sight! The walle were 
covered entirely with tiger skins (officera’ saddle- 
cloths and officers’ trophies), and the wonderful 
regimental gold racing cups were conspicuously to 
the fore. Here I was to take my stand, and shake 
hands with the company as they filed into the 
mess-room (7 ¢, ballroom) 

I was early Lia fact, the first lady to arrive; 
but nearly all the officers had appeared, and now 
formed a group about me, some talking of the 
polo, some of the fever, and three or four asking 
my candid opinions of the decorations, as I stood 
thus holding a kind of small preliminary ‘‘ At 
Home.” 

Colonel Kant, giassin eye, and like the rest, in 
mess dress, strolled in in a languid, “ monarch of 
all I survey” manner. His eyes—for I was 
watching him—took in the groupin general, then 
me in particular, He stopped suddenly, became 
quite rigid-looking and of a grey, ashen colour, 
as he was then aware of my presence. 

I do not know what wild speech he wanted to 
make, Once or twice he seemed to me tc try to 
speak, and failed. At length George, who bad not 
been prepared for all this emotion or agitation, 
like me, said, 

You look ill, sir. Can I get you anything?” 

‘‘No—no,” shaking bis head and supporting 
himself by the back of a chair, stil with his 


[ did not, ' replied both father and daughter | gaze fixed on me. 


in one breath ; “are you sure you had one ! 
“Oh, cerhain |” she replie 


remember placing it on the seat of the carriage | 


opposite to the one I occupied,”’ 


niinued on page 378.) 
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T no3t precious things on 


the grave are our reputation and our Life. 
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‘Then lep me fntroduee yeu to my wife,” 


d, “and distinctly | said George, 


“ Nellie,” to me, * this is Colonel Kant !” 

Colonel Kant men » something ipau- 
dible about “delight,” and>TI think to find that 
I was no apparition, but creature of fivsh and 
vicod, did celight him immensely. 

Isaw him take owb his filmly-scented hand- 


this side | kerchief and pass id) more than once acrosa his 


forehead ; and he bad need, for great big beads 





of perspiration were standing out there for every 
eye to see. A weight seemed lifted from his 
mind. 

“So sorry, Mra. Karelake "—coming closer to 

me as he spoke—“that I bave not had this 
pleasure before.” - 
. “Abt! yes,” I returned, not knowing what to 
say, “I was indisposed the day you called.” 
This was not what Mark Twain would call a 
“atretcher.”. I was indisposed to see him, to 
put the case in plain words. 

‘Shall we take a little turn through the 
rooms before the company arrive?” he continued, 
offering me his arm. 

Ot-course I had to accept it, and was led away 
to look at the 8 supper-room, to inspect 
the dozen flirtation corners, and to give my 
candid opinion of the selection of dance x 
leaving George behind, gnawing hie moustache, 
and looking very much puzzled, and not exactly 

leased, 


¢ We talked of the heat, of the weather, of 
the dust, and of Shorncliffa for a while, and 
then all of a sudden he burst out im- 
petuously,— 

Mrs, Karslake, of course you cav’t kuow it, 
but you are the living image of a friend of mine 
who is dead. You cannot think what a shock 
you gave me just now. You were like the dead 
come to life.” \ 

I could readily understand this, but said 


nothing. 

‘Now that I look at you attentively,” 
gazing into my face with unnecessary close in- 
apection, ‘of course I see a difference. You 
are younger, fairer, and handsomer, but I assure 
you that just now for a moment I thought it 
was b ; 

‘* Yes, I thought you looked rather frightened 
at something,” I said, rashly. 

“Frightened |" indignantly. ‘‘ No,” 
moved agitated. ‘‘My dear Mrs, Karslake, you 
have no idea what a sensitive man I am in that 
respect, You would be surprised if you could 
realise my feelings, and how the memory 
long aro is ever present with me, and painful at 
times,” 

I could well believe it, but not in the sense he 
intended, the sentimental! hypocrite ! 

**You will, I hope, allow me the honour of 
dancing with you!” putting eut his hand for 
my programme, 

I Loond my head. 

“What may I have!” 

“Ob, a square dance,” I replied, indifferently. 

** Only a square dance! Oh, Mrs. Karalake, you 
don’t mean to say that Karslake is jealous ¢” 

**No, certainly not,” flushing with anger, 
‘*but you need not have the square dance if 
you don’t like.” 

Whereupon he at once assured me that half 
a loaf was better than no bread, and he would 
look forward to this particular dance as one of 
the proudest moments of his life, 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” I taid, rudely. “I 
detest nonsense,” 

“No, I am not talking nonsense, ‘pon 9 | 
word, but why should I not be proud when 
shall be dancing with the prettiest girl in Eng- 
land }” 

This was pretty well after about a quarter of 
ap hour’s acquaintance, I shrugged my shoulders 
‘and said very bluntly, — 

“T hate this kind of talk—let us go back to 
the ante-room. I hear carriages coming.’’ 

**You must not be angry with me, dear Mrs. 
Karslake, You are one of ue, you know, and 
George is an old friend of mine—-a capital fellow. 
We were all astonished, though, at his marriage 
—I mean ati his marrying.” . 

“I don’t see why you should have beep sur- 
prised,” I said. 

“ A-—well—there were—er—reasons,” he eaid, 
with a world of suggestion in hisrhorrible black 
eyes. 

** If you are alluding to his engagement to 
Mies Norton pray don't hesitate to speak. Don’t 
study my feelings. I know all about ft,” I said, 
holding my head very high ; ‘‘and now, really, 
Colone! Kant, we must go back.” 

Yes, but we need not separate, need we | We 
stand side by side, You take the place of Mrs, 
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Kant, were there such a person. Would that 
there were, were she like her deputy. For the 
next half-hour I shall imagine that you belong to 
me and I to you.” 

“You bad much better stop talking nonsense, 
Colonel Kant,” I said, ‘If you do not I shall go 
and dance and amuse m , and leave you to 
receive your guests alone and play host and 
hostess.” 

“T like to make you angry,” returned this 
odious person, with unabashed effrontery. ‘ You 
look so nice when your eyes sparkle.” 

No wonder, I said to myself, that he was 
detested by the officers and loathed by the ladies 
of the regiment. 

The guests came in crowds, and for a long time 
I stood sy: grey and smiling wore? smiles 
and saying little civil things, It was fully eleven 
o'clock before I was free to go and dance and 
amuse myself, I could not really enjoy myself, 
though I was well dressed, and young, and pretty, 
and , othr, with George, who danced divinely. 

Colonel Kant’s presence spoiled all. As we 
paused for breath during the Manolo I watched 
him across the room saying all manner of stupid 
things no doubt to a very stout lady in amber 
satin (who liked it). 

He was far more in the style of an Itslian 
brigand than of a colonel of an English cavalry 
regiment, or he would make an _ ideal 
‘* conspirator,” with cloak and slouehed hat, His 
nose had @ cruel hook in its shape; the ends of 
his moustache had the same downward bend; 
ditto the corners of his barrow dark eyes; and 
yet, as his features were regular, his hair and 
moustache of the traditional raven blackness, no 
doubt some people (himself included) considered 
him decidedly a handsome man. 

His chest and shoulders and arms were well 
enough, but his legs fell away. They had a 
meagre, shrivelied look—the very legs for an 
assassin or a bandit. 

George, I suppose, had been watching me as 
keenly as I had been watching his commanding 
officer ; for when I withdrew my eyes they were 
met by his, and he said, in a not very genial 
tone, and with anything but a sweet expression,— 

“ After all your affection of antipathy, you and 
_ seemed to me to hit it off uncommonly 
well, 

“ OF course, now I actually know him. I can- 
not be rude nor snub him as I should like to do 
tor your sake,’ I returned, with great presence cf 
mind, ‘‘ He, as you remarked to me once, would 
be sure to take it out of you. Iam civil to him 
only in your intereste— remember that.” 

“ Civil to him in my interests,” echoed George, 
pulling his moustache, meditatively. ‘ Well, 
don’t let your anxiety for my welfare carry you 
too far in that direction. It does not do for a 
pretty woman to be too civil tobim. Give him 
an inch he takes an ell—-twenty elis,———”’ 

No need to assure me of this, I knew that 


already. ‘‘Come along,” I said, ‘don’t waste | 


our time talking of him. Let us lose 10 more 
of this delicious waltz.” 





CHAPTER XXX, r 


Wuen the very last note of the Manolo had 
died away we were obliged to stop, and we 
followed the crowd of other dancers who were 
elowly filing tow rds the tea-room, bui ere we 
reached it one cf the hussars accosted George 
hurriedly, saying, — 

“ Karslake, I want a word with you. Some- 
thing about the arrangements ’—and he button- 
holed him, and said something very eagerly in a 
low tone ; adding aloud, “ you are the best person 
Lo see to it, ang I'l) look after Mrs. Karslake.” 

“Not at all!’ Texclaimed. ‘‘Don’t think of 
me, please to recollect that I am not » guest— 
much less a stranger. Go away, both of you, and 
I'll sit here ’’-—pointing to a window seat—“ until 
you have quite done with George, and he can 
fetch me,” 

‘* You are sure you don’t mind, Nel!,” he said. 
“I won’t be five minu‘ss.” 

“Not abt all! I shall be glad of a rest,” I 
said, settling myself ina deep window-seat, and 
opening my fan as I spoke. ‘' Don’t waste any 


more time, but go,” and they took me at my 
word and went, 

I eat there for a few minutes alone. The 
passage I was in was a bye one—not familiar to 
strangers, who passed to the tea-room through 
another door, A verandah ran outside the mess- 
tent the whole way round, and just outside the 
window in which I was g@ there seemed to 
be a seat indy aca panne seat occupied by two 
persons — man. 

At first I was not thinking of them, and his low 
muttering and her affected little laugh made no 
impression, I was thinking how well George 
Llooked in his mess-dress —dark-blue jacket, 
embroidered with gold lace, scarlet vest ditto, What 
a contrast to Colonel Kant! Stay, was not that 
Colonel Kant outside, Surely I knew his harsh, 
grating voice! He and his companion were 
seated immediately below the window, which 
was open, and were quite in the shade, for the 
verandah was only lit up by odd streams of 
light from the ballroom, through one or two open 
doors, snd by thé stars. My attention was 
arrested by hearing that magnet to everyone’s 
interest—my own name, It was the lady who 
uttered it. 

"Mrs, Karslake—so amused to see her here, and 
looking prettier than ever !” she was saying. 

“ Amused!” echoed her companion, “ What 
makes you say that?” 

** Don’t you know about her!” giggling os she 
spoke. 

At this juncture no one knows better than 
myself that I ought to have got up and moved 
away, or coughed, or put my head out of the 


window and said, “ Dear lady, I am listening to | 


you; pray deal gently with my character” ; but 
Tsat quite still and gave no sign, I was asanxious 
to hear her little say as Colonel Kant himeelf. 
I knew that listeners never heard any good of 
themselves, and was prepared for the worst ; but 
what form would the worst come in? Was she 
about to tell him that I was Philip Deane's 


daughter, 

**T know nothing about her beyond the plea- 
sant fact that she is a very handsome girl, and 
that Karslake merried her somewhere about six 
months oe and that his family were not pleased. 
He picked her up in Ireland. I was on leave, 
and know nothing about her, as I said before. 
Pray enlighten me.” 

“ Picked her up in Ireland !—surely not, Does 
she give the idea of a girl from the wilds of the 
West? She is English to the tips of her fingers 
—a Londoner. Look at her sir and manners, and 
the finished easy style in which she received all 
your guests. She fis no newly-cavght Hibernian, 
believe me.” 

“At any rate, I know that Karslake married 
her over there, but I don’t know where he met 
her, or who she was. In fact, I was not in- 
terested, but now I have seen her is another 
thing, and I come to you for information.” 

“ You remember hearing of how that rich Mr. 
Bellamy was left in the lurch—how he was 
actually waiting in the church, and the bride 
never appeared ; in fact, bolted, and made him 
the laughing-stock of every club in London?” 

“Oh! by Jove, yes,” laughing. “I should 
think so; but serve him right for wanting to 
marry a girl who was thirty years younger than 
himself,” 5 

“Ob, Idon’t know that. He has forty thousand 
at ye and dozens of girls would have jumped at 

‘m. ” 


“Ah, perhaps 20; but about Mrs, Karslake, 
Don’t let us wander away from her.” 

‘*Oh! haven’t I told you? Why, she was 
the girl whe ran away—she was the missing 
bride—- the talk of London for at least three 
days.” 

"You don’t mean ft!” he exclaimed, with evi- 
dent astonishment, . 

“Yes, but Ido, She was a Miss Dennis, who 
lived with her dmother, a wealthy, worldly 
person, who made the match. The girl was i{m- 
mensely admired, as you may,fancy; and her 
grandmother made hay while the sun shone, and 
secured the best match of the season for her 

nd-daughter—in point of money—but the girl 
fated it, anyone could see that, Irather admired 





her for running away ; I suppose it was her only 





chance of escape, There was something queer 
about the family, too. I forget what—stay, let 
me think ’—(my heart throbbed madly as I lis- 
tened)—" I believe it was insanity.” 

“So you are here still,” said George, “ Ira 
awfully sorry to have left you for so long, Well, 
but there were a lot of girls who were getting 
uo partners sitting round the wall, looking like so 
many thunder clouds. It’s nob our fault, but one 
lady here has actually brought seven girls instead 
of her son and husbsnd, and another has 
chaperoned six! It’s very hard lines, for men ara 
searce, and lots of those here are too lazy to dance, 
I'll have to do double duty, but I had intended 
danclng with no one but yourself.” 

** Very sweet of you, dear, bub I won't be 
selfish, I am going to dance with plenty of 
people, and am engaged for the next,” looking ab 
my card, 

** Let’s see,” he sald, taking it out of my hand, 
** Ob, 80 you are going to dance with Kant, are 
you?” 

“Only a square,” soothingly. 

“Yes, 1 would not have allowed you te 
dance anything else with him,” frowning as he 
spoke, ou 

** George |” I exclaimed. 

'' Yes, you may say George in any tone you 
please, but it would make no difference. I don’t 
care about Kant—none of us do, and I know him, 
you pretty little innocent-—know him, not only 
wisely, but too well—and you do not, nor would 
he be a profitable study.” 

No, 12 was the set of Lancers that I was to 
figure in as Colonel Kant’s partner, and when 
the “Gaiety Girl” struck up, and he came to 
where I was sitting with Mr. Jervis, he made a low 
obelsance before me and said,— 

“ Our dance at last, Mrs. Karslake, I have se- 
cured a vis a-vis,” crooking his elbow as he spoke 
and leading me away. 


~ [ could see, by various subtie sigue, that since 


my companion knew more about me, and had 
heard the history of my escapade in London, I hadi 
gone up many degrees in his estimation. I was 
no longer a mere Irish nobody, having an unplena- 
ant likeness that grated on his sensibilities, in 
spite of my pretty face. I was a kind of celebrity 
in my way. The mere fact of having been en- 
geged to Bellamy,’who was such a connoisseur of 
beauty, went a long way with him, not to speak 
of the eclat which surrouded me ia consequence 
of having thrown over the millionaire, in spite of 
his taste for beauty and for diamonds, 

I was sharp enough in some ways, and read al? 
this in Colonel Kant’s narrow black eyes as he 
stood beside me, eyeing me critically, and. pour- 
ing into my ear volleys of hateful compliments, 

I tried to be rude and brusque, but it only 
added additional piquancy to my attractions In 
hia eyes. He laughed a detestable, mirthless 
laugh at all my sharp speeches, 

“You need not repeat that,” I returned, 
apropos of & most laboured tribute to my beauty. 
*T am quite tired of the subject. I did not make 
my own face, and [ have no right to be ocon- 
ceited ; but I am perfectly aware thab I am 
pretty,” 

't OF course, George tells you that every day‘ 
with an evil leer, 

“Never mind what he tells me; it fs your 
turn to advance, please—the lady oppoulte ip 
waiting for you.” 

As he made his steps and bow and backed to 
and fro, I watched him. I could hardly bear to 
think that I was daticing with a murderer—for 
such he surely was. I could searcely realise it, 
though—which,was fortunate. This thin, rathez 
bent figure in gorgeous uniform—the hosb of 
the evening, the colone! of the regiment—who waz 
now laying his hand upon his hear and bowing 
profoundly to his vis-4-vis—a conntess-- could 
he be the assassin that had committed that 
awful deed on the bleak, bogey trach beside the 
Vann twenty long years ago to save himself from 
ruin —who had hounded on the pack of deedly 
suspicions after his friend, and ict him euffer, 
knowing his innocence ? 

I could hardly beileve it. This brilliant acene 
lit up by hundreds of lights, filled with ti. 
brave and the fair in their gayest garb ; Billed, 
too, with the jovial stresms of merry, popular 
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airs, as performed by our capital string band, “ Who--who—is that fellow there?" pointing 
and by au undercurrent of cheery male and | to where my father was picking up the bits of 
female voices, was not the place in which to | glass, 
contemplate of thay other ecene—with its low1 “Oh! one of the men we have had up to 
hovela, its bleak expanse, of peat, ite sweeping | help to wait from the ‘White Hart’—a most 
wiods, with their long, desolate moan, across | steady, respectable man.” 
the thousands of bleak acres of bog, or of those ‘* A waiter, then !”’ 
horrible holes, like big, open graves, filled up "Yea, sir,” 
with water of icky blackness—in one of which “Ab!” feeling rather ashamed of himeelf, 
it had been found, These thoughts flashed like | ‘‘just bring some champagne here.” 
lightning through my mind; and as Colonel He poured out a tumbler full, and drank it 
Kant stepped back to take my hand to lead me] right off, but his hand shock az if he had the 
forward, an irrepreasible “shudder shook me | palsy. 
from head to fvot, "I'm not feeling very wel), Mra. Karslake.” 
‘What is the matter!’ he asked, tenderly | To the waiter, ‘'Fili Mra. Karsiake's glase. I 
pressing my fingers, ‘‘I hops you have not had | don’t know whathas come over me this evening. 
il} You look quite pale and frightened, | My nerves are all on wires. That—er—waiter 
and you don't feel faint, do you!” fellow was so awkward, Look what a smash he 
‘it’s nothing—nothing,”’ I returned hastily, | made of the glasses! That's the worst of getting 
1g my hand away. “I can stand alone, | in these new hands; they break. more than they 
thang you,” earcastically; “and as to the | are worth,” 
shudder, L suppose ib wae the legendary goose I noticed that he scrupulously avoided look- 
walking over my grave. Pay don’t be alarmed | ing at my father as he spoke; and then he 
on my account.” added, to the mesa-sergeant, — 
‘*Why do you drag your hand away!” he “Sergeant Smith, don’s let that fellow come 
asked io an injured tone. into the supper-room again.” 
Because I hate people +o hold my hand ; but To which Sergeant Smith replied,— 
never mind me. Tell me something about the “ Very well, sir’ 
people here. Who is that pretty girl over there Neither I nor my companion had much appe- 
ig pink ? tite, and our conversation flagged. ms 
“Pretty, you call her? Oh, Mra. Karslake ! How old and gioomy, and withered, and timidly 





where are your eyes?” suspicious hig face bad become ali of a tudden ! 
“ Where are your own?” However, he quaffed off severa! bumpers of chani- 


“JT have none for anyone in the room but | pague, and they seemed to raise hig spirits, and 
youreelf,”” apparently made up hie mind to say, “ Begone 
There was a simplicity and directness about | dullcare,”’ for after a kind of dropping fire of 
this that fairly took my breath away. I merely | monosyliables he burat out into hilarious spirita, 
atared at him in angry silence, and then turned | either due to the champagne or affected for the 
my bead away in a pointed manner. moment; but I bad had enough of him, and see- 
“You are vexed, Forgive me. I’m always | ing George I slyly beckoned to bim ; and, in spite 
vexing you. I did nob mean to annoy you,” of his commanding officer's entreaties, he took me 
‘**Then please be so good as to attend to the | away back into the ballroom, where I danced, 
Cancers, and leave personal remarks alone,” I | and tried to forget the dreadful nightmare that 
returned, very stiffly. was hanging over me till daylight came stealing 
He did. He talked of generalities and of | over the sea, aud we all broke up and went home. 
regimental matters, the chances of war in 
Africa, and the proapect of the regiment being 
ordered out, George had always kept this 
very unpleasant contingency wall in the back- 
ground, and I need not easy that I listened with 
veating heart and breathless iuterest now. called, but I did not eee him. 
‘Did you not know that we are next but Now that I knew him the fact of saying ‘* Not 
one on the roater for foreign service?” he | at home” was of no use. 
inquired, At cricket matches or polo he always came aiid 
“T knew we might go soon—in a year or two.” | literally and figuratively sat at my feet, Did I 
“A year or two! Six months is more like it ; | walk in the Lees at Folkestone he was sure to bs 
but I daresay Karslake will sell out, only if we | there and join us; wherever I went he was my 
go on active service he won't, and active service | shadow, 
is the deuce for married men.” It was no use snubbing him, nor telling George 
“You have spoiled all my evening talking of | how I loathed and detested him. George wae 
such horrible thing» as fever, cholera, and war,” | angry and George was jealous, 
I said, as I was obliged to accompany him to How miserable I was between two fires! 
he supper-room ; ‘‘but it is best to know the | Goaded on by my father (who at times seemed 
worst, aud be prepared for it,” sitting down at | totally to forget that I was a married woman 
a small round table as I spoke, end cepositing | and had a husband to account to, and he a 
my fan and bouquet on a vacant chair, whilst | gentleman of rather fiery temper) to keep on 
uy cavalier took the one opposite to me, and | terms for the present with his destroyer, that he 
began to study the menu, might the more easily reach him; twitted by 
‘Soup, ma'am!” said a voice at my elbow. | George with encouraging Colonel Kant, and 
i looked up quickly, and beheld a waiter with | liking his most marked attentions, 





CHAPTER XXXL 
Next day my partner at the supper-table 


@ piste in either hand aud a napkin under his Between the two of them at times I was nearly 
arm. I was on the point of making some hasty | beside myself. 
ejaculation, for that waiter was my father. I One day, so stung was 1 by George's little 


shook my head, and he approached Colonel Kant | sarcastic speeches, that (we were sitting at the 

with the same query. dimner-table—at dessert), 1 rose, flung my ser- 
Colonel Kaut, who had been peering into the viette passionately on the ground, and said,— 

card in bis hand, looked up; and whatastart he! ‘“ Enough of this, George! Ifyou like I will 

gave. His elbow jerked a whole clump of wine | go down on my knees this very minute, with the 

g ex away iuto the middle of the room with a | Bible in my band, and swear to you that this 

grand crash, earth holds no one I detest so much as Colonel 
T never sawa face express more abject fear and | Kant! Will you believe me then?” 

sorror than hisas my father fora moment paused, | “But what would be the good of that?” he 

aud looked into his eyes. replied, quite coolly, ‘ Deedes, not words are the 
Theo laying down the soup, he went over and | coin for my money, Next time we meet, and he 

began te pick up the pleess of glass very delibe- | comes bowing up to you, you will smile at him, 

‘ately and carefully. ? } as if, to quote Byron, there was but one beloved 
“Are you ill now?” I asked, leaning across | face on earth, and that was shining on you,” 

the table, You seem have a shock, What | “TI never smile at him |” I said, fiercely. 

is the matter—do tell me?” ‘You mush give him some encouragement 
He made no answer, but beckoned over the | that answers as well,” 

meas-serzearit, and said, in a low) tremulous voice, | “None. No one but @ madly jealous man 

quite audible,to me,— would dream of evea hinting,at such a thing, IT 








wonder you have such a small mind! I really 
do wonder at you!” 

“YT wonder too, I won't deny that J an 
jealous—it’s my nature, I suppose, All or no- 
thing, is my motto. I candidly confess that I 
grudge every look or amile you bestow om another 
| fellow. I. kuow I'ma fool ; but it’s because I'm 
| so idiotically fond of you. Now, as far as I'm 
| concerned, I might flirt till I was grey and bald 
with other women and you would not care a 
straw—be rather pleased that I was so well 
amused, That's your disposition ; the other is, 
unfortunately, mine. One can’t help the nataral 
‘bent of one’s character.” 

‘*It’s not my disposition,” I cried, flinging 
my arms around his neck with « audden force 


even ever so little with another woman [ show 
feel inclined to kill her, and—andit would break 
my heart! You must never do it—never, 
never, for it’s just the one thing that I could not 
bear |” 

* But I’m to bear it?” ™ 

‘‘No, and you know you are not in earnest. 
Would any sane creature compare that miseradle 
mao, with his evil face and bandy leg+, to you?” 

‘* Ah, well, I don’t know ; women have queer 
tastes; bub, as far as you.are concerned, you 
won't be ablelto carryout be good intentions. 
Kant is on the sick list, and Colville is fo tem- 
porary command—a rare treat |” 3 

“It's so horrible of you, George, to go on to 
me like this,” I said, tearfully; “as if I could 
like him, or as if I would flirt, even if I knew 
how—which [ never, never did, even before I 
was married,” 

“Then, we will say no more about it, Nell,” 
stroking my hair. ‘*1’m & horrible, ill-tempered, 
disagreeable fellow, am I not !—and you are very 
sorry you ever saw me, much lesa were such a 
little goose as to marry me! Is not that true?” 

“ You know it is not; and only for one thing 
—in which you have no concern—-I would be the 
happiest girl in England,” 

“ L suppose the one thing in which I have no 
concern is the ead misfit Madame Pompadour 
has made of your new dress?” pinching my ear. 
“But never mind that; get another, Don’t let 
it prey on your mind,” laughing. 

Little—little did he guess at what was prey- 
ing on my mind ! 

L accepted his version of my trouble with an 
hysterical laugh, and said thao I supposed a new 
gown was the only way out of it, and we kissed 
there and then, and made friends, 

Tae following morzing I was sitting alone on 
the beach, basking in the September sunshine, 
with a novel in my lap and a large parasol over 
my head, 

But I was not reading. I was staring out 
dreamily over the bright, smooth glitteriog sez, 
my eyes not really seeing anything, my though’ 
occupied with very gloomy matters, 

Ashadow between me and the sun and the 
view of a pair of legs in trousers standing be- 
side me caused me to look up, and I eaw my 
father—not dressed in one of his character cos- 
tumes, bub as a gentleman. He came and nat 
down boldly beside me, and said,— 

“I waited till I knew that the coast was clear. 
Karslake has gone up to barracks, and this boat 
here effectually conceals me from prying eyes in 
the front. I have a great deal to say to you that 
I cannot write. Matters must be settled out of 
hand.” 

“ y ez ? ” 

“It playe the miechief, that fellow being on 
the sick list. I had intended you to have had 
it all out with him in your own house. Now he 
is unable to leave his you must go to him, Do 
you understand?” $ 

* Impossible 1” I atammered out, 

“Not at all. You know the plan of the 
house weil, don’s you? You went over It when 
it was vacant. His smokiog-room snd study, or 
whatever he calls if, is right in the front—the 
bow window one, at the head of the stuits.’ He 
sits there all the evening alone, smoking . 
cigarettes, and reading vile Franch novels, ‘and 
sipping absinthe. “You shall steal up after dark, 
confront him with the proofs, and tell him that 





he had best confeas without further delay, or 


that took him quite aback. “If I saw you flirtio 
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“vou will deliver him up to justice, You must 
fcighten him well, for our proofs are so meagre 
after so many years that our strongest weapon 
against him must be his own guilty conscienca.” 

“He has no conscience,” I said. “Has he 
nob lived # merry life all these years, as if he 
were the moat blameless of mankind} Besides 
this, I cannot carry out your plan, I will not go 
into hie house. Think of what people would 
say, think of George! Wait. I shall have an 
opportunity of seeing him eleewhere. We have 
waited so long, let us wait a little longer.” 

‘There is no time to lose, Now—now is my 
chance; when he is weakened by fever I must 
use every advantage that fate gives me. These 
warm, dusky evenings his hall-door is never 
locked till near midnight; his servants are 
always out, I shall walk over with you and see 
you safe in. Karslake is away at mess, I know—a 
big dinner to the general and staff; such o 
chance may not occur again. You must seize 
it; see,” giving mea small, neat parcel, “ bere 
are all the proofs. If you play-your part well, 
and let him believe that we have the law at our 
backs, and thatitia reaching out its arms to 
clutch him, he will confesa all.” 


“Ido not think so. What, and give timselt 


“Not that; he may give you a written con- 
fession of his guilt and fiy, ..I don’t ask for more, 
I only-ask to bo cleared ; and who knows if vi 
this time to-morrow, if you play your car 
boldly end well, I may bea free man, The very 
‘idea makes my brain reel 1”’ 

* Tcannot—cannot go to his house, Do not 
ask me todo that,” Iasid. ‘' Think of who he‘is { 
Personally, Thave no fear of him, but supposing 
Gi 


eorge——— 

“You need not suppose George,” he inter- 
rupted; “he wili know nothing about it—how 
can he? {f shall see you safe there and safe 
home, Come; don’t fail me, Nellie, at the last 
moment, You know I have no one in the wide 
world to depend on bat you,” : 

“Yéic was anythiog but that!” I said, wring: 
ing my hands, “I’m one of those wretched 
people, too, whoarealways found out. Ib will be 
discovered eomehow ; I am eure of it.” 

“ How can it? Lguarantee you perfect safety. 
At half-pass ten to-night [ shall throw gravel at 
your drawiog-room window, and you will be 
ready to accompany me, ‘Why, itis only to the 
corner of the street. Don’t forged the parcel. 
Oh, here sare some ladies coming to speak to you, 
aud I mast go; but I depend on you, Nell, and, 
remember, half-past ten !”’ 

The remainder of the day was one of the most 
wretched I bad ever spent. 

George remarked on my pale, haggard appear- 
ance, and no wonder. My nerves were completely 
uostrung ; my heart beat like the clapper of a 
mill; every little sound made me jump off my 
chair, 

The clock had a kind of deadly fascination for 
me. Iwatehed it stealthily in George's presence 
and uninterraptedly when alone. 

Wheu George departed for the guest night, 
kissing me era he went, I felt inclined to rush 
after him, and tell him everything, despite of my 
father ; but, as Letood inactive, L heard the door 
hang, theclatter of hoofs, and he was gone, and 
now I had nothing todo but sit down and. waist 
for the signal, 

I fetched a long grey cloak to cover my white 
dress; Tlaid it and the parcel on a chair beside 
me, and. I took up.a novel, and tried to read, 

‘What farce! I tried to work, but my trem: 
bling Spats only pricked each other with the 
ueedia, .Eyven. this sultry aight--a night when 
the heat was almost tropical—TI was as cold as ice, 

This soxb of thing .would never do, I said, 
suddenly beginning to pace the room, If | ean- 
vob carrry out my part boldly and bravely I had 
best leave it alone, 

As I measured the room from end toendI ran 
tay thoughts over the whole tragedy, I refreshed 
my ebbing courage with a good Jong look at that 
black picture, and ite presentation te my mind's 
eye had an excellent. effect, 


£ was quite ready for. anything, when i heard: |; 


& faint patter of pebbles on the window. i 


He cannot turn you ou 


ing lamp. I My yee 


the hood over my head, and, snatching up the 
parcel, ran downstairs, opened ths hall-door, and 
stepped out into the hot, calm night. 
As I shut the door very gently I waa joined 
by a figure, and a voice said,-— 
“Punetual, as uenal, Neil, I see, and in the 
very nick of time. I. bave watched his man- 
servant steal out toa beerhouse ; the door is on 
the lateh, and he is alone, You can see hie 
shadow ou the blind,” : 
**Father,” I said, “i'm goiog, and in going 
I'm putting my name and honour, and happiness 
iu your hands, Before I go one word, Must I 
be the one to denounce him? Would it nob come 
better from you, bie vietim? Why should you 
rtd in and Isy the proofs ofvhia guilt before 
” aati * sea 

"Is this how you would jserve me at the 
eleventh moment?” he said, grasping my wrist 
fiercely. Ai 
“No, nox I'm going--if there! is. no, other 
way i” : d ™ 

* There is no other way. Were I to present 
myself he would have me; ‘turned out by the 
police as a burglar, as a felon, as 4 ticket-of-leava 
man. You forgetthat, Now you sre different. 
fw'no black mark 
againat your name... He cust listen to you, and 
he will fear you.. Here we are. Go in, Ba brave, 
be prudent, be pitiles,” pushing back the door as 
he spoke, ‘‘T'll walt outside.” =~ 

I was now in a large-hall, lit up by.a big hang- 

rough it an tiptoe, and 

literally flew up the, staircase, my ehoes making 
no noise on the soft, deep. car At the top 
there were two doors—the one I wanted was the 
furthest, I turned the handleand went softiy in. 
6 was in.an eazy chair, with his 
back to, ve equ a low shaded lamp, absorbed 


in a book with a yellow paper back. 

He was eon ‘ray ag black velveb jacket 
and trousers, and wore gorgeous slippers, I 
noticed all this as I stood behind him. For one 
or twoseconds he seemed quite unaware of my 
presence, so absorbed wae he in his study, but 
my quick breathing made him suddenly look 
round, 

When he saw: ms be wae thunderstruck, I 
pushed my hood back, and be jumped up and 
canaé towards me, saying with affected gallantry,-—- 

* This, my Wear Mra, Karslake, is an unexpected 
honour and pleasure, How did you know that I 
was going away to-morrow, and have been obliged 
to send in my papers? Oaly the cules about the 
sick list are so stringent I'd have run over to see 
you. You know I would riek anything for that.” 

" T wish you had,’ said, *‘ it would have saved 
my coming here.” : } 

“‘T hope nothing serious is the matter,” draw- 
ing upa huge arm-chair for me, but [ would not 
sit down,. You look—er-~very strange—-asif you 
had heard bad news.” 

“ }’ve heard no bad news recently, bub 1 have 
come to tell you something that may surprise you, 
if you. ever are surprised,” 

He eat down and surveyed me with a cool, 
. critical eye. 

‘Tam the daughter, the only child of Ellen 
and Philip Deane,” I saw his countenance change 
as once,,his look of gallantry vanish; his eyes 
blinked quickly, his lower lip trembied. “ You can 
see that I resemble my. mother,” I proceeded. 

‘*Bus, good gracious! my dear young lady, 
what has this got-to do with me?” 

* Merely that you will comprehend I am the 
natural instrument to bring you to justice,” 

“ She is mad { the-poor girl is demented 1” he 
said, looking at the lamp with a smile, but that 
forced one, 

“No, I am quite sane, I have proofe that will 
go far toyprove toa jury that you, Julian Kant, 
are the mu:derer of Air, Sim.” 

; Aa I muttered this he half started up in his 
chair, and muttered an oath uuder his breath. 

“Do you know this?” I said, su denly shaking 
out the white overcoat... Murder wil out, you 

' Where did you gat. ib?” he asked, quite of 
his guard. 
a. ‘Where you hid it after the crime ; and such 
was your state of mind, and no. wonder, that you 





quickly caught up aud. put op my. cloak, drawing 


time you searched for it in yain. It was found 
stuffed in the hollew of a willow on the borders 
of the bog.” 

** But why chould you suppose that itis mine * 
What nonseuss is this! You are out of your 
senses |” he cried, fiercely. 

‘No more than you are,” I returned, firmly. 
“and I have some other things te show you, I 
have euffisient proof to hang you—you whu have 
let my father suffer for your crime, you wretch, 
you cowardly wicked villain |” 

“These heroics are capital ! You would make 
your fortune on the stage, Mrs, Karslake,” he 
esid ; but his voice trembled, his colour was livid, 
his whole attitude rigid, as of one suddenly 
stricken with some eudden terror. 

It did not escave me, and keeping my eyes 
intently fastened on his ! slowly produced the 
cigar-case. 

"You know this also, I conclude, and this, 
ee now holding oun the Uttle memorandum 
book. 

The very sight of this was couclusive, He 
sank slowly down into his chair, clutched ite 
two arms with his claw-like twitching fingers, 
and glared at it as though it were some awful, 
supernatural spectacle. He made no attempt 
to speak, but he breathed. hard, and hiw features 
— convulsively—guilt was writtemon covery 

ne, ; ; 

“Yon sve I hold proofa 3 I know all as well as 
if I had s2en you do it with my own ayes. You 
met that miserable man in that lonely lane ; you 
shot him with the gun he carried ; you dragged 
hie dead body into temporary concealment behind 
some dead furs» buskes, and, taking off your blood- 
atained toat containing your booty—these,” hold- 
ing oub the 1O.8's—“‘ you hid them, and re- 
turned at full speed: to mess. You lost a shirt- 
stud in the scuffle, which, luckily for you, though 
found was lost again. 

“At the dead of night you returned stealihily 
to the scene of your crime, dragged the body to 
the nearest bog-hole, and sank it with a stone to 
its feet ; then you felt at last that you were a 
free man, 

“Your debbs were cancelled, ruin no longer 
stared ab you with her ugly face; there was no 
need to sell your commission, and your unfor- 
tunate scapegoat, Philip Deane, bore all the out- 
ward burden of the crime. He was.sent to penal 
servitude ; and you, having no conscience to dis- 
turb you, were happy aud prosperous for twenty 
long years. 

“But your. lease is out; your days of peace 
and security are over. Justice, though leaden- 
footed, overtakes criminals at last. She has but 
to reach her band now and take you.” 

** Who says so, mad womau?” 

“JT do. And unless you write out a fall con~ 
fession—-which alone can save you from the 
gellows—and fly the: country, I shall not spare 


ou. 
$ I had worked myself up to the highest pitch of 
excitement ; my words came hurrying over one 
another, I° was panting, breathless, whea I 
stopped ; but L had said too much, had spoken 
too long; 1 had given the man before me time to 
think, to colleeb his senses, and recover from the 
shock——-to make plaus. 

He rose unexpectedly and wrenched the little 
memorandum-book out of my hand, flung it into 
the fire—for, warm as. it. was, bis foreign blood 
required more heat~-and putting his foot upow 
it, pressed it down into the red heart of the 
em 


bers. 

I made.a desperate dash ab ib; even with my 
bare fingers would J have pulled it out of the 
fire—it was the hinge on which my whole care 
hang, my most precious proof of all! I flung 
royself madiy on my knees on the fug and 
snatched at the kindling leaves, but 1t was un- 
availing. 

A man, be he ever so thin. and meagre aad 
bandy-legged. and. contemptible In physique, is 
stronger than a woman. He bent over we and 
held my hands tightly; he gripped them like 
steel, i. could no} scream, aad. t had the: un- 
speakable agony of beholding my must precious 
memoranduia-book consumed before my eyes, 
leaf by leaf, auc then the binding was licked vp 





forgot where you.bad.putit, Many aud many » 


by those-hateful Sames, aud it-waa all gone. 
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“ CHECKMATE, YOU YOUNG FIEND,” JULIAN KANT SAID 


“Checkmate, you young fiend,” he said. “I 
have drawn your sting now. Begone, and do 
your worst,” thrusting my hands frem him with 
a rough, quick movement, “I defy you, you 
lunatic!” 

“T sball bave the whole case opened up; I 
shall get more proofs, I shall haunt you, dog 
you, as long as I live. I shall bring it héme to 
you yet,” i gasped out in quick, jerky sentences, 
“I shal! never rest as long as I live, or as long 
as you live; for you did it—you admitted as 
souch,” 

“Supposing that I did*' You cannot touch 
me,” he said, with a look of indescribable 





triumph that a very devil might have envied 
‘You are powerless now, defeated, and you | 
know it. You came here te denounce me as a 
criminal, and have failed, and have put yourself | 
into my power. What will people say when they | 
know that pretty Mrs, Karslake took advantage 
of ker husband’s absence to honour me with a 
vieit --alone, in my own house at twelve o’clock 
at night’ See what a weapon you have placed in 
my hands, you pretty tigress; and if a really 
jealous husband walks this earth his oame is 
George Karslake. Your mother scorned me, I 
punished her; you have defied me, attacked me, 
denounced me, you foolish creature, with your 
wild eyes and tragedy airs and proofs, I shall 
estroy you. I shall make use of this visit of 
yours, and turn it to auch excellent account that 
you will be driven—unay, hounded—-out of decent 
society, thrust with horror from your home; 
and you will spend the remainder of your days 
in solitary equalor, bitterly rueing the evil 
moment when you dared to brave Julian Kant,” 
He paused breathless, and wiped his lips 

He was the master of the position now with a | 
vengeance, Truly—truly I had come for wool, 
and was going home shorn! What chance had 
{-—an impulsive, excitable, young woman of 
twenty-—against this miscreant of more than 





double my age, one hundred times my experience, | 


and with a fund of inexhaustible villainy to back 


would stick at nothing? I stood and looked at 
him with doubtless all the hate, the loathing, I felt 
towards him shining in my eyes, and he repaid 
my glance with one of amused, lazy contempt, 
changing into one of cruel threat. 

“Imagine a child like you thinking that she 
would get the better of a man like me!” and he 
laughed. “You are like your mother—but 
handsomer, All the same, you shall pay dearly 
for this uight’s work.” As he spoke he reached 
out a long hand and seized my locket which hung 
round my. nesk, and giving the chain a quick, 
cruel jerk broke it off, and appropiated my orna- 
ment, which he proceeded to open, saying, 
‘ Ah—er—capital likeness of Karslake, perhaps 
erring on the side of flattery. I shall say that 
you pressed it on me asa gage damour.” So 
saying he calmly slipped it into the pocket of bis 


loose black velvet jacket, and [ stood epeechless |. 


aghest at his wickedness, ‘‘The game is up, 
you see, and you had better go,” he continued, 
with a hateful smile. 

I could do no good in lingering. I understood 
thet. My attempt had failed—bhbad recoiled on 
myself, I had done my best; shaken my bogie 
in his face~he had burnt it! I had threatened 
him, and he had merely laughedat me. [ pulled 
my hood over my face, and went to the door, 
saying, in a steady voice, the last word,— 

“ You escape me now, and I cannot say that I 
leave you to your conscience, for you have none |! 
But | know that some day I shell reckon with 
you yet—some day you will stand in my father’s 
place, and our name will be cleared, and yours 
will be held up to universal execration,” 

He said nothing io reply to this, I see him 
now, as | saw him then—standing with one hand 
on the table, the other on his heart, smiling 
malignantly, and bowing profoundly. I closed 
the door on the hateful spectacle, and went softly 
out. I stole halfway downstaire, and there they 
had a landing and went in another direction, As 
| turned the corner my horrified eyes fell on two 


| olicers who were standing together right under 


im up—who had uot stuck af murder--who | the lamp in the hall, talking very earnestly In a 





‘') HAVE DRAWN YOUR STING Now,” 


low voice, They had on their-forage caps and 
coats, and one of them held in his hand quite a 
little sheaf «f blue regulation envelopes. The 
flutter of my dress caused one to look up, Iv 
was Mr, Jervis, and probably something in the 
amazed expression of his face caused the other 
to turn round-—Ae was George / 

At first, I am sure, he did not realise that the 
woman he saw stealing down Colonel Kant’s 
staircase was me—Nellie, his wife, but after a 
full moment's steady glare he grasped that awful 
fact. 

I still stood half-way down, uncertain what 
todo. I dared not go back; I dared not go 
forward, Was ever any youpg woman caught in 
such a terrible predicament—in such a trap? 

At last George spoke in, oh! such a quiet, 
far-away kind of voice, 

* You had better come down, and I will take 
you home.” 

Thus invited, I humbly crept to the fcot of 
the staira, pulled my hood still further over 
my face, and without a word followed him out 
of the door, down the steps, across the road, into 
our own house, and up foto the drawing-room. 
Oh! that I bad never left it! I followed with 
mechanical steps, somehow asa dog follows his. 
owner; he walked straight before me ; never once 
looked back, until he closed the door upon us in 
our own sitting-room, 

What was he going to do !—was he going to 
kill me? Frightened asf had been during my 
iéte-d-tée with Colonel Kant I was now even 
more afraid of George. I was.stricken with 
very pardonable terror, and trembled from head 
to foot as I looked at his countenance, trans- 
formed with wrath and scorn ; his face working 
with passion—a passion too fearful even to find 
the ordinary relief of speeth. 

He went over and stood by the mantelpiece, 


whilst I took off my grey cloak, laid in ona . 


chair, and waited with panting heart for the 
storm—waited for the blow to fal], the storm to 
burst, 


(To be continued.) 
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“1 CAN NEVBR MARRY YOU, WILL; NBVER, WHILE I LivE!” SAID VIOLA, TREMULOUSLY, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—10t— 
CHAPTER VII 
Ms. Grey and Lord Kin were widely 
different in habits, thoughts and tastes; bub a 


warm friendship had always existed between the 
two; the lonely savant could never forget that 
the Marquis had been his young wife's favourite 
brother, while Lord Kingsley had a great r 
and esteem for the man who, after the wreck of 
his home happiness, bad given up his life to 
pce and climbed so bravely the steep ladder of 
ame, i 

_ With perfect tact Mr. Grey expressed nothing 
of his surprise at his brother-in-law’s arrival ; he 
welcomed him as though-it were the most natural 
thing in the world for Kingsley to be roaming 
simlessly about without his wife,and welcomed 
him heartily, 

His secretary was not present; despite his ig- 
norance of society’s laws, Ronald Thorn had an 
innate sense of the fitness of things, and felt that 
Lord Kingsley would far rather mest his brother- 
in-law alone, 

They breakfasted iéte-2-téte, ab one of the 
small tables in the hotel dining-room, bat an un- 
comfortable restraint pervaded the meal, and 
when it was over Grey said abruptly,— 

: ‘Come into my workshop and have a talk ; 
there will be time enough to show you the 
beauties of Dieppe afterwards,” 

_, The “ workshop ” was a big airy room which Mr. 
Grey hadconverted into a temporary study ; books 
and papers were everywhere,the summer sunshine 
came in peaatly, and the savant drew two big 
‘ounge chairs close to the windows, which com- 
mauded @ beautiful view of the sea; he flung 
hitmself into oue of them, and said, simply, — 

_ “I'm ready, old fellow; you may depend on my 
best help,” 

** 1'm in a peck of trouble,” 

The other nodded, 





“That's what puzzles me; your wife’s well | 


(for I heard from Lady Ashlyn this morning and 


she said so); you're not in business of any kind, 
so ib can’t be money worries, and I don’t think 
there can be much the matter with your own 
health from the way you've been rushing about 


the world lately.” 

** To's —it’s m Thorndale.” 

Mr. Grey started. The young man was of 
course his nephew by marriage, but he enter- 
tained a very bad opinion of him. 

“What, are you beginning to find out your 
heir fs not worthy his name and descent? Why, 
I knew that long ago, only you wouldn’t take a 
hint when I tr to give you one, and as 
the property was entailed and you couldn't help 
yourself there didn’t seem much use in worrying 
you.’ 

Lord Kingsley brought down his clenched fist 
on the small table near him with a bang. 

‘That's just it, Grey, you've hit on the doubt 
which tortures mée—1s William Thorndale my 
heir or not?” 

Mr. Grey looked bewildered, 

**Of course he’s your heir, Kingsley ; are you 
mad! Provided you die childless no one can be 
nearer heir to you than your brother’s son. If 
you’re fancying Will’s a ngeling, put that out 
of ~~ head at once; why, he’s the image of his 
father. I always liked William less than you 
and Jack, but I remember him perfectly, and 
young Will’s his image.” ; 

‘* But if Jack left a child?” 

“ He was never married.” 

“T have the certificate of his marriage in my 
poesession. I never dreamed of such a thing until 
this last June, but when Talbot (an old friend 
whom I had not seen for twenty years, was 
dining with us), and electrified me by asking 
what had become of Jack’s widow; he was one 
of the witnesses of the marriage.” 

Briefly the peer told the story as he had heard 
it from Mr, Talbot, he added that they had 
goue to Ventuor together, and from iaquiries of 
the doctor who had attended his brother had 
proved beyond a doubt that the latter’s wife was 





with him down to his death ; that she had cer- 
tainly met his father and brother when they 
came down to the funeral ; she left the Island 
before they did, and had never been heard of 
since. 

‘<Jt is monstrous,” eaid Lord Kingsley, sadly. 
“T don’d believe it was my father’s fault. I put 
it all down to William. The poor creature was 
lawfully Lady John Thorndale; she had proved 
herself adevoted wife, and yet she was just 
turved adrift te earn her living av best she could 
under circumstances which closed to her most of 
the channels of woman’s industry.” 

“Do you suppose that your father knew of 
those ‘ circumstances,” and knew that he waa being 
cruel not only to his daughter-in-law, but to his 
unborn grandchild §” 

“Tam sure he did not, My father was a 
proud old map, but he was not inhuman. As 
for William——” 

** William had a child of his own to consider.” 
said Mr, Grey; “ you were atil! unmarrled, ‘end ff 
Jack were supposed to have died childless he 
and his son were your heirs-presuroptive.’”’ 

Lord Kingsley groaned. 4, . 

“IT know all that. Goodiiess kuows I have 
been over it till my very brain feel» totteriog, 
but Ican see no light. If that child-——son or 
daughter—was born and is still alive Will bas 
not the least claim on my property; he has 
been brought up to consider himself my heir. 
He has no profession ; it will be the cruelest 
stroke of fate if he is supplanted by an un- 
known cousin, and will half break my wife's 
heert, seeing she is deyoted to him.” 

But Mr, Grey was an intensely just man ; he 
never hesitated. 

“Right is right,” he said, gravely, “and you 
have a debt to pay to Jack’s memory. You 
must not over his child for William’s.” 

**T don’t want to,” said poor Lord Kingsley, 
rather irritably; “but bhow’s the—the young 
person to be found, Talbot and I unearthed 
every clue we could find at Ventnor, and we 
actually discovered that the widow had gone to 
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London and taken lodginzs as ‘Mrs, Johns,” Ab 
that time she certainly had money, Perhaps my 
father pensioned her off.” 

* And then———” 

“She left the lodgings before the child was 
born ; the landlady took fright. She could 
ascertain nothing respecting Mra,-Johna’ friends 
or relations, and looking ahead she saw that it 
the poor creature died in her house it would 
involve her in » great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense ; besides, there were signs which showed 
her her lodger’s money was melting fast, so she 
prudently gave her a week's notice and got rid 
of her.” 

‘And that was——” 

"Ta May, twenty-two years ago, 
heir will be a m r woman grown, Just fancy 
he misery of the position, Grey. The boy (I 
deel sure it will prove a boy) will have been 
brought up in abject poverty by a mother who 
was about as refined as a lady’a maid, He may 
bea bricklayer or driving a dust cart. He may 


My uokn»wa 


nob have more education than suffered him to 
ave the Board schoo), and for all thao he will 
be my heir sud the future Marquis of Kingsley.” 
* Te’s hard linss,”’ 
‘It’s awful,” said the Marquis, with a groan. 


“Aad that’s not the worst. How am [I to 
fiod Jack’s son, If I just let things slide, think 
of the commotion 15 my death! Talbot was de- 
voted to my brother John, and I know be would 
bring forward every scrap of evidence he could 
sollect to oust Will from the inheritance, At 


“T wish I had come to you before; you put 
things so clearly,”’, 
“Well, I have spent my life in collecting facts 


' and putting them into plain language ; so 1 ought 





any coat the matter ought to be sifted in my j 


life time.” 

‘ You must employ a detective,” 

*Thate the idea. Grey, don’t you eed that if 
things are, ae I fear, it is publishing the cruelty 
of my father and William 

“T know,” said the savent, gravely, “but the 
living must stand before the dead, Why, for 
Will's own eake you ought t» discover the truth 
as soon as possivie. Evary week he remains in 
his fool's paradise is an injury to him,” 

“I haven't told you the worsd,” said poor 
Lord Kingsley, who seemed to feel it a relief to 
pour out -his troubles, ‘Jessy resents my fre- 
quent’ absences from home, and what she calls my 
‘mysterious ways’ seriously. I believe she has 
some idea that I am going out of my mind. 
Taen for 4 long time past there has been some 
talk of a matc’: between Wili and Viola St. 
Orme; my wife has eet her heart on it, and J 


used to think would be the lad’s one chance 
f salvatica.’ 

heard from Lady Ashlyn to-day,” said 

Mr. Grey, with a twinkle in his eye, “and she 

rinks it most strange that you du not hasten | 
engagement, She seems to think you are 
» person to eettle the matter, aot the lovers,” 
Well, l know Viola never cared very much 

for Will, except in a cousinly way; but [ believe 
in marriages founded on quiet affectionate re- 


gard, aud while I thought Will my beir I would | 


have done auything to secure his marriage to 
her ; but it’s different now. If things turn out 


as [expect he will be an awfully bad maich for 
her. 

‘He was always that,” cried Mr. Grey, fa- 
fignantly, *' Why, he hasn’t ascrap of heart in 
his composition, and @he has far too much,” 

“Hasehot YT alWey® thought her an fcicle— 


nod to her relations, but to young men.” 

“Her heart is sleeping,” eaid the other, 
simply ; ‘‘some day it will awake. Vicla Orme 
is capable of the must intense passionate affoec- 
tiov, but she will only give it to a man she 
respects and esteems, 
jog Will,” 

‘You are bard on him,” 

Well, let’s leave Master Wil! out of the ques. 


| 





I can’t fancy her respect- | 


to be able to explain my meaning easily by this 
time. Now, Kingsley, I shan’t let you leave me 
till to-morrow. I've ordered dinner at eight, 
and now we'll go and stroll about ; there's heaps 
to see }* 

“ Aud you are alone, here?” 

“ Not quite alone ; I have my secretary, a very 
decent young fellow. Do you mind his joining 
us at dinner; or would you rather we had it 
alone }” 

** Oh! let him join us by all means. How did 
you pick him up? Is he going in for learning 
and abstruse acience, too }"’ 

Grey shook bis head, and looked rather 
pointedly at his friend. 

My landiady recommended him ; he happened 
to be her nephew ; and I have a strong suspicion 
her pretty little daughter is ia love with him.” 

Lord Kiagsley looked disdainfal, 

“And you can admit a common person like 
that to your intimacy—make a companion of 


| him t” 


“Weil, to tell you the truth, Kingsley, I 
thought i hopeless before I saw him ; but I hate 
hurticg people's feelings. Mrs. Dale and Alice 
were anxious that he should ‘come and be Jooked 
ab,’ and I agreed, thinking ] could make some 
objection which wouldn't hurt their feelings ; but 
I took a great fancy to the ladjandengaged him 
on the spot,” Gnd 

Cau, heypronounce his h’s? DSeuheiput his 
knife in his mouth?” as 

“ His h’s are above suspicion, and he dowan’t 
perform any conjuring tricks with his knife, 
When we jirat started on our travels I think the 
number of wineglasses they gave us ab dinner 
rather scared him, but he picked up -things 
wonderfully ; and I don’t believe you would ever 
guess his origin by diaing with him.” 

Reduced geotlefolks let lodgings sometimes,” 
said the Marquie, slowly. 

“There's nothing ‘reduced’ about Mrs, Dale 
and her brother. My secretary’s father serves in 
& grocer’s shop and fills up his spare time by 
preaching. ‘The mother is a weak, put-upon sort 
of person, and thought it great good fortune 
when her son got a clerkship at eighty pounds 
a-year. The firm failed, and he had been ‘out’ 
for weeks when I came upon the acene,” 

*' And played the part of good Samaritan ?” 

‘*Don't scoff, please! Kingsley, I wonder if 
you have any idea why I want you to see young 
Thorn ¥” 

* Not the slightest.” 

**J@ one young fellow, brought up in the 
lowest middle-class grade-of society can speak 
and think asa gentleman, another can. If your 
unkaowa nephew turns out as presentable as my 
secretary you will have no need to be pitied,” 


—_———- 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Viota Orme found life decidedly trying in the 
late summer, Looking back, she always dated 
her worries aud difficulties from the day of her 
visit to the Academy; which had been followed so 
closely by her interview with Janet Ingleby, 

Viola was not a saint; she had oo Utopian 
ideas of self-sacrifice, and if, she had really loved 
Williaza Thorndale, she would not have felt so 
ready to give him up to Janet. In that case she 
would have seen exaggeration in the girl's story, 
and told herself that, after all, Will had done 
Janet no real harm, but on the contrary, had 
been a very generous friend to her; she would 
have argued that it was ridiculous for. a little 
oursery governess to expect to be a marchioness, 


| aud that the girl had only herself to blame, etc. 


But, unfortunately for Will, Viola never had, 


| at any time of her hfe, loved him; and the liking 


ion; we sball never agree aboubh him. You 
came here to ask my advic Well, bere it is. 
Go batk.to London, and place the case in the 
hauda of your family lawyers. They will know | 
better which detective can do it justice. Tell | 
tiem to spare no money; aud make it clear to 


thein that, though you had far rather William 
we 
+ 


horndale remaiued your hei: 


may be.” 


you want the | 
‘ruth, however unpalatable and troublesome it | 


j 


born of years of childish intimacy had been 
strained so severely that it had well-nigh snapped, 
Lady Viola had not the slightest illusions about 
her so-culled cousin, and, as she belleved every 
word of Janet's story, it did’ not cost her much 
to make up her mind that she would never, under 


} any circumstances, marry Will. 





At first it seemed that her uncle’s request she 
would enter into no engagements without his 
consent would make things easier for her; but she 
soon found out ber mistake, It would have 
been far and away better if Will had proposed 
right out.and been refased. As it was Viola 
found that her mother oad aunt persisted in 
regarding and treating her a4 Mar 
chioness of Kingsley, while auy % 
at denial brought on hereslf the stinging 
rejoinder that she could nut refuse ,@ proposal 
before it was & ' 

Lady Ashlyn lingered in Londow louger than 
she had ever done before, in the hope that some- 
thing would be “settled ’’ soon, and ahe could 
take away her rebellious Viola asa fancée. To 
teil the truth the Countess decidedly 
irritable under the influence of the heat, Sas 
called Viola an ungrateful girl a dozen times a 
day, and showed ber displeasure so markedly 
that poor Viola wished with all her heart ehe 
could run away and hide herself until such 
time as her mother recover@d her temper. 

Viola had another cauge of anxiety. She had 
been deeply futerested in Janet Ingleby’s story, 
She had tried her hardest to e the girl to 
give up Will Thorndale accept pecun’ 
help from hervelf until such time as she 
earn her own living, and she had hoped against 
hope that Janet would yet yield to her entrea- 
ties. ; 

But the summer. days passed on bringing no 
news of the girl, and at last one afternoon when 
she ‘new that Will had escorted hie aunt to a 
garden-party, the last of the season, Lady Viola 
resolved to aolve her doubt, and dressing herself 
in her plainest attire, she left thesdhouse a few 
minutes after her mother had started for the 
garden-party from which Viola had been excused 
on the plea of a headache, 

Viola: felt very nervous, She was a modern 

girl in taste and thought, but her mother had 


| brought her up in the most approved manner, 


and she knew perfectly that Lady Ashlyn would 
be troubled at her present escapade; but she 


never faltered in her purpose, and a cab 
at the nearest stand she gave the driver the 
address of the streot where Janet Ingleby lodged. 


It was a long way from Viola’s home, and 
being just outside the four mile radius the man 
demanded au ezorbitant fare which was paid so 
cheerfully he much regretted he had not asked a 
Hotle more, ae he drove off leaving Viola atand- 
ing at the corner of the street, and looking down 
it with » strange abstracted gaze. The only 
child of & wealthy mother Viola had never had a 
wish ‘ungratified that money could procure. 
She knew of course that there were poor psople ; 
indeed, she often visited the pretty cottages on 
the Kingsley estate when staying with her aunt. 
She knew, also, that there were “ poor” people 
in London, for whom soup kitchens and blanket 
clubs were provided, but of that vast crowd of 
mortals, who, without belonging to the lowest 
grade of poverty, yet have nothing to make their 
lives bright or pleasant, she knew absolutely 
nothing. 
~ She looked down the road sorrowfully. It wae 
very long and straight ; the houses, numbering 
perhaps two hundred, were all exactly alike. 
There was a tiny forecourt, a bow window below, 
aud above two more windows, thab was all ; this 
represented two rooms and.a tiny slip, possibly 
there were two more rooms at the back; and the 
kitchen was built out There wae nothing 
pretty nor homelike about Diamond-road., Small 
as were the houses there were many cards of 
‘“ Apartments to let,” as though they were too 
large for the owners’ means. ‘There was no sut- 
sbine, no flowers. Theroad, one of many similar 
ones, had beeu made when the speculative builder 
laid hold of the market gardens of Fulham, and to 
make the most money oud of ‘a given epace had 
been bis object, not to’ make homes; Viola won- 
dered if the two hundred houses each contained 
a history, and’ whether any of them had a story 
as ead us Janed Ingleby’s. Did ‘many of the 
young men of whom own world was formed. 


come to such places as Diamond-road to do their 
love-making! Why, Will ‘Thorndale’s servaute 
had far better homes than these dreary little tene- 
ments; and’ yet he had thoughts lodging in one 
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of them good enough for the girl he professed to 
love. 

Viola's knees shook so ahe could hardly walk ; 
bat at last she managed to still their trembling, 
aud strolled slowly down the until she 
came to No, 49, She rang the bell before her 
courage vanished, and then felt so frightened she 
would cong one ruuaway. | 

But she had no time; the door was opened 
almost immoediately by a cheerful - looking 
woman dressed in b Viola felt relieved. If 
this were Miss Ingleby’s landlady she waa sure 
she need not fesr rudeness or abuse from her. 

In a voice she could not make-quite calm, in 


spite of her the girl asked,— 
* Does Miss by live here?” ° 
“She did live here, mise,” said the woman, 


civilly, **but she has been gone more than a 
week ; perbaps if you are a friend of hers you 
would like to ‘step in and rest, you look tired.” 

Viola followed the widow into the front 
parlour; it was nob a bad sort of room for the 
road, but to Lady Viola it seemed terrible. Had 
Will, with his fastidious taste, sat on that 
dreadful red velvet sofa opposite the plaster-of- 
Paris cupids while Ke made love to Janet 
Ingleby Had he put up with the tawdry fur- 
niture for he sake §” 

“You arn’t a relation of Miss Ingleby I hops, 
niles,” said the landlady, when she had en- 
throned Viola in state on the red velvet sofa. 

“Oh, no. I never saw her but once, aud I think 
it was you who advised her to come tome, Tam 
Viola Orme.” 

Mrs. Belton etarted up in dismay. ° 

‘A real live ladyship, and I’ve been calling 
you miss, and asking if you was related to 
Janet Ingleby. Iask your pardon humbly, my 
lady.” 

‘There is no need,” said Viola; blushing. “T 
—I was very interested in Miss Ingleby. I 
offered to help her With money, or to try and 
find her a situation, but she’ would’ not listen; 
still I hoped she would change her mind and 
write to me.” ; 

Mrs, Belton shook her head. 

“She was just dait, poor girl, about him, that 
is Mr. Thorndale, if your isdyship will forgive my 
mentioning him, I saw from the first that she 
was madly in love with bim, and before her ill- 
nese I did think he meant fairly; she was a pretty 
little thing, my lady, and then you see she wor- 
shipped him. But what with her illness and his 
being out of town, they dido’t see each other for 
over 8 month; then when he came she was white 
and thin, all her pretty colour had gone, and 
instead of her merry ways, if you but looked at 
her she began to cry, aud Mr. Thorndale resented 
it; he was never the same to ber after Easter.” 

Viola knew .why pretty well. 

Ib was at Haster that Lord Kingsley had for- 
mally expressed. his desire Will should marry 
herself, Most likely at the same time the Mar- 
quis said plainly whet allowance he was willing 
to settle on bis heir in-the event of the mar- 
riages OF course Will bad resolved then and 
there to throw over Janet, and it was the 
miserable money did it, 

“But you said she was gone,” said Violas 
pleadingly, to Mrs, Belton; “can’b you give.me 
her address? Why did you say just now you 
hoped I was no relation of hers ?’ 

“ Because, my lady, Janet Ingleby vanished 
from wy house like a shadow. She never even 
said good-bye to me, though I'd tried to be kind 
to her im my poor way, and I think she liked 
me, 

No listener could have been more Interested 
than Viola, ‘and Mra, Belton told the tale with 
% rough eloquence which was the more touching 
for its simplicity, 

“When she came back from you, my lady, 
Misa Ingleby d quite hopel Up to that 
i think she’d made excuses for him in her heart, 
that hia uncle had insisted on the match, and 
you were just some haughty creature a man 
couldn’t love, and.eo on ; but after ehe’d been 
to you she had to feel he'd played you both false, 
60 to say, and she looked perfectly wretched, 

She never went out, not so faras the end 
of the street, and she was more like some poor 
little white ghost than anything else. I began 








| 0 wish I knew her friends’ address, and could 


send for them, I was that anxious about her.” 

“She had money, I hope,” eaid Viola, with a 
burning blush. ‘I can’t bear to think that while 
Z had every luxury she bore privation.” 

“ You need never think that, my lady: be was 
as bad as most men; but he gave ber plenty of 
money, though I believe after she began to doubt 
him she didn’t much like taking it. Well, one 
night he came again. He hadn’t been for over 
a fortnight, They had tea together in this very 
room, and after he was gone she stood in the 
window and watched him out of sight, 

“TI can’t tell if they said ‘good-bye,’ then, 
but I know there was no quarrel. I never heard 
their voices raised even, and when he went she 
didn’t so much as shed a tear, She just stood 
there with a dazed look on her poor little white 


face. 

“The next day I went over to Knightsbridge 
to ase a cousin of mine; but I was back in plenty 
of time to get Miss Ingieby’s dinner, I came in 
here, and you might have knocked me down, The 
rent-book stood open on the table with two 
sovereigns laid on it, and a little piece of paper 
she'd written on in pencil. ‘Good-bye, you'll 
never see me again. Think as kindly as you can 
of Janet Ingleby.’” 

“ And had she gone?” asked Viola, eagerly. 

“Olean gone, miss y neighbour's little 
gitl, who comes in to mind the house when I’m 
out for long, eaid Miss Ingleby sent her for a 
cab, aad drove off in it befors I'd been gone 
half-an-hour, It seemed unkind, for I'd done my 
best for her, and I can’t think where she’d go, 
for she’d not a friend iu London; but gone she 
was, and [’ve never heard a word of her since.” 

“ Doyou think that Mr. Thorndale——}” Viola 
could not finish her sentence, Her face was 
scarlet, 

“No, wy lady,” answered Mrs. Beltorv. ‘I 
don’t think he’d a hand in her going, for he 
called the next day and seemed much put about 
when I told him, It’s just a mystery. Miss 
Ingleby may have got her own people to take her 
back, she may have heard of a situation and gone 
to fit, She msy have lefc just because she 
wanted to break off all intercoursa with her 
lover, there’s no telling. Oaly she was a dear 
little thing, and you see having nursed me 
through a bad illmess I was fond of her, and I'd 
fain like to know where she’s hiding.” 

Viola went home with her anxiety uorelieved, 
and her sentiments towards Will a little harder 
than they had been before, 

Ao the very end of July her mother took her 
down to Kingsley Abbey. Viola had doue her 
utmost to persuade the Countess to go home or 
at leash to choose some other country house to 
visit at, but she was immovable. 

“ My sister will be ter:ibly hurt if we do not 
go to her as usual, and now her husband seems 
to have taken this Insane desire to rush about 
from one place to another she will want usall the 
more.” : 

“JT don’t think Uncle Kingsley looks well,” 
said Viola, 

Her own private opinion was that he had dis- 
covered some of his heir’s many failings, aud was 
grieving that such en unworthy nephew must 
some day standin his shoes, Shé could never 
forge) his manner when she first saw him alone 
after bis return from Ventnor. 

“T asked you @ strange thing before I went 
away,” he began awkwardly, ‘you must have 
wondered,” 

"TI was rather surprised, but I didu’t mind, 
Uncle Kingaley. Ihave not the least desire to 
be. married, aud if you would only persuade 
mother not to be so anxious about id I would be, 
oh, so grateful,” 

i 5 smiled and stroked her pretty hair caress- 
ingly. 

“ OF course that promise no longer holds good 
now that I am back again dear,” he said, gently ; 
“but there is one thing I want to say to you 
which I fear your mother and aunt would not 
much like... Don’t marry my nephew Will unless 
you'love him. Don’t accept him just to please 
us; because your mother wants you to be a 
paerevs, or your aunt thinks it would be nice for 
you to bear her own title. If you care for Will 





be true to yourself, If you don’t, stand firm and 
refuse him,” 

Ii was the strangest advice to come from the 
very person who had originally desired the 
marriage; but Viola felt thankful for it. Abt 
least she should have her uncle en her side when 
the crisis came, 

It was a disappointment to find him not at 
home when she and her mother reached the 
Abbey, Lady Kingsley and Will welcomed them 
warmly. At present they were the only gueste. 

“ We shali have a large shooting party for the 
twelfth,” said the Marchionese, “and my hus- 
band has promised to return a day or two before 
the people arrive ; but I thought you and your 
mother would be content with me, Viola.” 

Viola wished herself back in London, A party 
of four it was almost imperative that the two 
elderly ones and the two young ones should pair 
off together. There was over a week before her 
uncle returned, and till then there was not a 
creature on her eida, 

And Will was more attentive than ever. He 
showed Viola and everyone else that he regarded 
her as bis special charge. He was on his very 
best behaviour, too. His aund bad a great 
influence over him, and he always showed to 
advantage in her society. He realiy was more 
agreeable and companionable than Viola had ever 
seen him, and it ia just possible that but for her 
interview with Janet Ingleby the gir! might 
have succumbed to the persuasions of er mother 
and aunt, and have formally engaged herself to 
William Thorndale. 

One perfect Angus! day Vi.la awoke with a 
vague presentiment of coming trouble. Try as 
she would t shake it of it pursued her all the 
while she was dressing, and she went down to 
breakfast fully expecting to find bad news of 
gome kind. 

But none awaited her ; everyone seemed in the 
beat of spirits, and Lady Kingsley began at once 
to talk of a picnic party they were engaged to 
attend to visit the ruins of a picturesque old 
castle about thirty miles from the Abbey. 

" Tt is too far to drive all the way,” she told 
her sister, “‘bub there is s small rural station 
only a mile from Riverside, and though there 
are very few trains in the day, itso happens that 
there are two which will just suit our purpose, 
We must go by the eleven forty, and return by 
one soon after seven, which, by the way, is the 
last,”’ " 

“I don'h care much for picnics,” said Lady 
Ashlyn, ** and I have » head-ache, Jewsy, I 
should be so much relieved if you would take 
Viola, and lep me stay at home alone. A quiet 
day in your cool, shady library would quite set 
me up, and I should be ready to welcome you 
home and hear all your exploits,” 

Lady Kingsley was an ideal hostess; she never 
compelled “her guests to fall in with her plans for 
her atausement, and so she agreed to her sister's 
wish, and remarked that as she should not be 
home till nine, an informal supper might as woll 
be substituted for the usual late dinner. 

“You know it is a six miles drive to the 
station, and these little local trains are terribly 
slow.” 

“What made you fix on Riverside!” asked 
Viola. 

‘« T didn’t ; it’s not my picnic but the Mait- 
lands’. They arealmost close to the station ; 
then Riversideis very retired and picturesque, and 
everyone about here thinks it just the place for a 
picnic,” _ 

Viola Orme looked her best in a soft white 
woollen gown, and a broad Liberty sash of pale 
blue silk ; her picture hat wes trimmed wich a 
wreath of forget-me-nots; her geb up looked 
simple in the extreme, bub bat and gown had 
come straight from Parie, and the bill for them 
was by no means light. 

There were between twenty and thirty people 
at the pienic, all near neighbours, and all well 
known to each other, Yiola, who had paid fre 
quent visits to the Abbey from her childhood was 
quite at home with the pleasant party, and had 
besides a decided likivg for Jezsy Maitland, a god- 
child of her aunt's, and a contemporary of her 
own, 
“You and I will keep together, Jessy, when 
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people begiu to pair off,” she suggested, as they 
alighted at the little rural station av Riverside, 

Jess laughed. 

“My dear Viola, such a thing would never be 
allowed ; don’t you know you are the belle of the 
party } you will never be allowed to waste your 
society on me,” 

‘€T mean it, Jesey,” said Viola, in a lower tone, 
“Thad much rather be with you than with avy- 
one here,” ; 

Jessy smiled meaningly; she was quite aware of 
her godmother’s views. 

“ Have you quarreiled with Mr. Thorndale? 
Ah, you blueh! Well, Vi, you may make me 
useful in keeping off other companions till you 
forgive him ; [ can’t say more.” 

is was a delightful picnic, not too hot; for 
to temper the sunshine there was a pleasant 
breeze, 

The party was well selected, only a very small 
eprinkling of chaperons, the rest young people, 
several of whom were lovers or on the high road 
to brcoming so; then the Junch was perfection, 
and rervants had come to superinteud the un- 
packing and other useful duties, so that the 
visitors were quite free to give themselves up to 
enjoyment, 

Lady Kingsleyand one or two other ladies of her 
age preferred the beautiful valley which ran by 
the river side, the others did ample justice to the 
beautiful ruins, and explored them thoroughly ; 
then they separated and atrolled about in little 
groupe, some gatheriag flowers and ferns, others 
trying to discover one of the gipsies who were said 
to haynt the valley, while yet again a few were 
content to walk quietly by the water side, talking 
as lovers do of things only interesting to them- 
se: V68, 

Viola’s plan had been carried out to the letter, 
She and Jessy Maitland had been together all the 
sfternoon, bub after tea a certain young doctor, 
who had ridden over on his bicycie, showed a 
great desire to evgross Jessy, and Viola, who was 
very quicksighted at once released her friend 
and sauptered on alone. 

They were all to meet at the place where they 
bad had tea, by seven o'clock, and walk to the 
station, which, as the train started at half-past, 
would give them ample time ; But those whose 
wanderings took them in the direction of the 
station would naturally go straightb without 
returning to the rendezvous. Any way, the 
Marchioness implored them they must not be 
ate, for this was the very last train oub of 
Riverside to-night. 

Viola began to feel a little dull; the day had 
been pleasant enough, but once left slone she 
found all her evil presentiments of the morning 
returning. 

What trouble could be coming to her? Was 
there avy truth in her mother’s fear that some- 
thing serious was amiss with Lord Kingsley’s 
health, and this caused his strange and frequent 
absences? Viola felt that if anything happened 
to her uncle she should never care to come to 
Kingeley Abbey again, 

And then she started, as a new thougift struck 
her. If her uncle died, Wi!l would be the new 
Marquise, and free to marry Janet Ingleby. Poor 
little Janet | how frightened she would be at the 
sight of such « mansion av Kingsley Abbey, 


“All alone, Viola! I have hardly seen you all 
day!” 

She staried. No apparition could have been 
more unwelcome, comiog on the top of her recent 
ausings; but Wii! Taorndale stood there with 
a smile on his facs quite unconscious of her 
feeling: 


He was nominally her cousin; they were stay- 


aud ther 


jog in the same house was no open 
quarrel between them, Viola had no choice but 
wo answer amfably, 

‘I’ve been with Jessy Maitland, What a nice 
girl she is! 

* She's not bad. I fancy Dolby is quite of 
your opinion. I wonder if the Maitlands will 
think a doctor good enough for their son-in 
law ?”’ 

“Thopeeo, They are not at all mercenary,” 


**Come and look at the view from the top of 
the hil),”’ said Thorndale; ‘it’s well worth see- 








ing, and I don’t believe you have ever been at 
Riverside before.” 

** Not since I was a child.” 

Will laughed. 

‘* I rather fancy those old times were the best ; 
we used to have lots of fun, You were 4 jolly 
little gir] in those days, Viola!” 

Viola consented to go and see the view, hoping 
the exertion of climbing (the hill was extremely 
steep) would take all Will’s attention. 

But it did not; he wac in a conversational 
mood, and soon began again. 

“It’s strange about Uncle Kingsley, isn’t It? 
He and Aunt Jessy used never to stir without 
each other, and in the last six weeks he’s done 
nothing but rush about from one place to another, 
He hasn’t been ab home four days at a stretch 
eince he began his rovinge.” 

“He must have some good reason for it.” 

** Aunt Jessy believes he’s ill, and fs fretting 
herself to fiddle-strings about it, She wanted me 
to propoee myself as his companion ; said she 
should feel more comfortable if he wasn’t alone,” 

“ And did you?” 

“Yer, nud got suubbed fcr my pains. It’s 
quite astonishing, Viola, how much a man who 
has no children hates the fellow who’s to come 
after him.” 

“T am sure Uncle Kingsley doesn’t hate you,” 

Well, he seeme to.” 

They had reached the top of the hill by now, 
and Viola could not repress a little cry of plea- 
sure for the proapect was lovely. Beneath them 
was stretched the river, which looked like a broad 
lake of gold from the reflection of the sun upou 
the waters ; above them was the blue eky clear 
with the radiance it often bears just before 
sunset, 

“Yes, it’s worth looking at,” said William 
Thorndale, gently ; ‘* but I had an object, Viola, 
in bringing you here, besides showing you the 
river. I think you can guess what it is?” 

She was trembling from head to foot. It had 
come then; the hour she had dreaded so long, 
and she was alone; she could not refuse to listen 
to Will, 

“T have loved you for years,” he said, gently ; 
“itis the dearest wish of my uncle and aunt 
that some on | you and I should reign at Kingsley 
in their stead. Viola, will you not promise to 
make me happy ?” 

And then the girl found her voice. Perhaps 
the recollection of Janet Ingleby gave her 
courage. 

e - : can never marry you, Will ; never, while I 
ve!” 

The expreesfon on his face was terrible. For 
one moment Viola thought he would hurl her 
over the edge of the hill down to the valley 
beneath. She shivered with a dull sense of 
physical fear; the next minute Will had re- 
covered himself and said, quietly,— 

‘I think I have at least the right to demand 
your reason} ” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue organ of sight is more highly developed in 
birds than in any otheranimals. British oatur- 
alists declare that the kestrel is poseessed of such 
wonderful powers of sight that it is able to see a 
mouse when it is itself at such a height in the 
air that it is invisible to the naked human eye. 

Ir is a well-known fact that many Turkish 
women are engaged in trade ; some even carry- 
ing on an extensive business, involving frequent 
journeys to Egypt and other places, which pre- 
supposes the ability to read and write, as well as 
some knowledge of arithmetic. Moreover, con- 
versation with the Mussulman women in the 
capital reveals some progress at the present time 
in independence of thought, and while social con- 


| ditions have unavoidably arrested the develop- 


ment of Turkish women as @ class, forces are 
slowly but surely working among them that will 
result in their final emancipation. 

“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfiueus Hair, &. 40 pegos. Post-free six stamps, 
from Dr. HORN, Hair Specialist, Bournemouth, 











THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER LXIV.—(continued). 


‘* Ong meets some very strange people in those 

-places,” he went on. « ‘*Some who have 

seen better days, and others who are refined and 

fitted for high life, bat who have met with mis- 

fortune, and sickness, and low spirits. I have- 
known ever so many of this class. 

* Why, less than a week ago @ young and 
beautiful girl applied at Mra. Love’s house for 
board. She was alone in the city, without friends. 
or money, and’she was so pretty, and had such 
lady-like ways, and a lovely~ tion too. 
Heigh-ho | what trouble she had on her_mind. 
that night she came, She couldn’t sleep a wink, 
but paced the floor till morning broke, and then 
they believed she had gone mad, she gave such 
we replies to every question they asked of. 


“I don’t know what becameof the young woman, 
only that they said she had gone away to find 
someone she had lost, and that it preyed upon her 
mind until she.was almost crazy.” 

No words fell from the lips of the wondering 
child as she listened with strained ears to this 
pitiful story, which toughed her heart with a 
strange thrill that she could not account for. 

She could scareely tell why, but that was the 
place she was most eager to go to akove all 
others ; but something seemed to impel her to 
want to stop at Mrs. Love’s, Perhaps she could 
hear something more about—about this poor 
young lady who reminded her so much of her 
sister Mona, 

A feverish desire seemed to take possession of 
the child to see and to talk with this Mra, Love, 
though she could scarcely have told why, 

It seemed very nearly an age to her ere they 
reached the rfhrrow quiet sireet where the moder- 
ate-priced boarding-houses were situated. Al- 
though it was a short distance out of his Nog a 
the meesage-boy, offered to take her to the house 
and to aes if they wou!d take her to board a few 
days, until ehe could find her friends, as she had. 
told him she expected to do, 

Minna and her new-found companion ascended 
the narrow stone steps of Mrs. Love’s lodging- 
house together, and the boy gave the bell two 
quick, successive peals, An instant later a frowsy- 
headed girl made her appearance, eyeing them 
wonderingly. 

A look of recognition passed between them, 
and the youth said, In a clear, resonant voice,— 

“ Aggie, will you please tell Mrs: Love I have 
brought her a new lodger? I have not been ac- 
quainted with her so very long, but I think the 
two will like each other. Can she have a room 
right away? She is very tired, she says, and 
needs rest!” 

“Why, didn’t you know Mrs, Love was called 
away yesterday morning to see something— 
about a young person that was here a short time 
ago’ Perhaps ahe will be home in @ day or so.” 

They were about to turn away, when the gir) 
called out suddenly, — ‘ 

“Stop a bib. If you think it safe, I could 
accommodate her, I reckon, by letting her sleep 
in my room to-night on an extra cot I have 
there, It’s clean an’ nice, if she ain’t too partic- 
ular. To-morrow we'll know what to do with 


her. 

**T would sleep in any place you put me, 
please,” piped in Minna, who was too c and 
tired to go any farther. 

“You will be well taken care of here,” said 
the boy, touching bis hat, and turning back to 
the street again, where he went whistling away. 

‘Come this way,” said Aggie, after asking her 
her pame, and finding out what little the chil@ 
felt, like telling of herself. 

She picked upa half-burned candle from a amall 
table at the rear of the hall, and starting up the 
long, steep stairs, bid Minna follow her. ‘ 

The top floor was reached at last, and, panting 
and exhausted, Minna sank into the nearest chair, 
not stopping to look around the room; but manag- 


” 





ing to make her way a moment later to the cot, 
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where she soon fell into a deep, restlees sleep, un- 
aindful of all about her. 

It was late, but Aggie, unmindful of the time, 
sat leng and wakeful in the chair Minna had 
vacated & short time before, ge at the sleep- 
ing figure with awe and strangely com 
thoughts, as if she could nob quite grasp the 
situation that had brought the strange young 
wanderer beneath that roof at thab unseemly 


hour. 

She recalled the words the boy had told her as 
ahe set eyes on them. He had not been acquainted 
with her very | and that she would like te 
remain there until she could find her friends, 
from whom she had been separated unexpectedly. 

The little girl had been too worn out and sleepy 
to give her an account of herself that night ; but 
she made up her mind that on the morrow she 


would question her closely 1d find out how she 
happened to be wandering there alone, and in the 
aight, and who her friends were, or if they had 
deserted her. 


" Perhaps she is one of those runaways,” she 
surmised, “ who has taken it into her head to see 
the world and get up a little romance of her own. 
What.a lovely face she has!” thought Aggie, 
watching its contour narrowly. 

Where had she seen just such features ? They 
were—ob, so familiar to her, yet for the life of 
her she could not tell why. 

The flickering candle burned low until it 
reached its socket, where it sputtered and finally 
died out, leaving Aggie the restless little 
figure in darkness, 

The moonlight struggling in at the half- 
curtained window revealed the elder girl wrapped 
in deep slumber at the child’s bedside half-an- 
hour later. 

She had puzzled her brain for over an hour or 
more as to where she had seen just such a face-as 
the new-comer’s, 

Only that very morning, when she had been 
hard at work in the kitchen, an old 
fortune-teller had appeared at the door-way, 
urging her to hear what the fates had in store for 
her, Aggie had refused, as the price she was 
charging was entirely too high for ber limited 


TRO. 
PiThe old seer had shook her head warningly, and 
had said to her aa a parting prophecy: 

“There was s lady in this house lately whose 
life held a great mystery, and there's one person 
who has searched far and wide for the pretty 
girl, who would give you untold wealth if you 
could simply inform him of some clue to her by 
which he might find her some day. You will 
run across a relation of hers before twenty-four 
hours have rolled over your head. She will be 
able to give you valuable information about the 
elder one, and the gentleman, who ie rich” 

had held up her hands, signifying that 
she would hear no more. Now the old fortune- 
teller’s words seeming coming true, She wished 
ehe knew the rest of it. 


® 


CHAPTER LXV. 


cor, the maid, did not rest well that night. 
She rose early, as the first streak of grey dawn 
shot across her brown eyes, and crawled wearily 
to her feeb, lookivg into the childish sleeper’s face 
for the twentieth time, until no doubt of her 
‘identity remained in her mind. 

There was plenty of time durivg the next two 
‘hours, while at work, for the girl to reason out 
the mystery of who the child resembled. There 
was oo mistaking her complete likeness to the 
beautiful young: lady who had left the house 
suddenly, promising to return as'soch as she could 
find work. 

Early that forenoon, when Aggie had poured out 
& cup of tea for herself and sat down tc eat a few 
mouthfuls, her attention was held for an instant 
by the sound of hurrying footsteps on the stairs. 

The next moment Minna stood hesitatingly on 
the threshold, looking at her with her large, 
searching eyes. 

There wasa momentary pause, during which 
the child’s eyes travelled searchingly around the 
room, then fell upon the maid. 





“T was so—so—lonely. May I come in here 
little while?” she began, rather timidly. — 
“If you don’t mind being where kettles and 
Pere" phabanes Cah aed tcmeed bar te Take a 
seat,” ing a high stool toward 
the phi, glowing fire. 
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Seep fire glow, and, lost in thought, she bent her 
head down on her clasped hands. 
“T forgot, you must be hungry, aren’t you? 


wey ee ee 
nown {” 

bustled around and seb upon a tray a 
huge bow! of milk and some 

which she set on the table beside her. 

“You would say I was troublesome 
bothered you much,” said the child, with a 
low sigh. “I am used to long waits. I have 
borne worse things patiently.” 

Aggie tossed her incredulously. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are un- 
selfish ? Have you no mother or sister to look 
after you, or are you an orphan?” 

Miona flung up her little hands with a piteous 
gesture. She could scarcely keep back the tears 
in her great, wistful eyes, as she answered slowly : 

“T have no one but a sistef left in this world, 
We have become separated from each other, and 
—and I do not care to live without—-Mona ; that 
is her name. Sheis somewhere in this city. Ob, 
ff I could only find her! ree but my sister 
tells me Iam « naughty frbud I have no 
kith or kia but her. How I wish you would help 
me to find Mona! ” 

“There is no hurry ; you will not fare badly 
here,” the maid was just on the point of anawer- 
ing, when the words were arrested by a loud, 
quick peal at the bell that somehow made them 
both start up in wonder and expectancy, 

“ Who can it be, I wonder?” exclaimed Aggie, 
—— her breath. “I’m @ sight to go ta the 

oor.” 

Afcer washing her hands hurriedJy she deposited 
the towel on the wooden rack and shambled 
hastily to answer the summons. 

Aggie turned the knob of the door and locked 
out. There, standing In the narrow vestibule, 


| was a ead, pale-faced young lady who asked in a 


sweet voice if she could see Mrs, Love for a short 
time. 

Aggie told her that she was not at home, but 
that she was expected to arrive almost any 
moment, The young lady seemed in no hurry to 
take her departure, and after an instant’s thought, 
the maid invited her to '‘ Come in, and await Mre. 
Love in the parlour.” 

‘*Thank you,’' said the sweet voice, “I will 
accept your kind offer” ;-and she followed her 
into the little room that answered to the name of 
“the best room” for strangers. 

Aggie, who acted in the hostess’s place, made 
friends with the sweet-voiced stranger by telling 
her to make herself at home, and placed a couple 
of magazines on the sofa beside her. She was 
neither forward nor shy, yet she formed impres- 
sions, girl-like, of each and every one of Mrs, 
Love’s boarders the moment she laid eyes on 
them. 

The maid had scarcely gone to the head of the 
stairs ere she encountered Minna standing on the 
upper step, her eyes, which were-uplifted to her 
own, growing bigger and bigger with excitement, 

“Tt ien’t right for a strange girl like you to be 
atanding here and playing eavesdropper,” she 
said, tartly. 

She was ashamed of her rude rebuke the next 
instant after she had said it, but a sight of the 

| standing there had surprised her. 
aa? Dh, sae-ihiat” whispered the child, in 
wild ecstasy that was almost a frenzy, “I am sure 
that voice-tounds like my—my sister’s, I can 
hardly wait to see.” 

* Come downstairs with me this minute. You 
must wait till my mistress comes in ; that will be 
time enough to find out,” answered the girl, 
firmly, takiog hold of her. 

With one swift backward glance Minna was 
obliged to content hereelf by going back to the 
cheerless room with the servant, where she waited 
in untold suspense and anxiety. 

“Surely—surely it must be my sister Mona! 
Ob, I can hardly wait! How can I sit here?” 





she murmured with a sob, watching the door with 
feverish impatience. 

Aggie went about her duties mechanically, 
neither thinking nor looking at the wistful little 
girl, who sat on the wooden stool in the kitchen 
restlessly wai es flaming brightly 
through her tangled her little mouth 
quivering pitifully, her ears strained to catch one 


‘sound of the voice that she ao longed to hear. 


It seemed to little Minna as the moments 
pe ves into mesma = she could 
not suspense any longer. was only 
a child, but she was determined and fearless, and 
something in her timid heart told her that her 
best plan would be to call out the name ‘‘ Mona,” 
at the top of her voice, and if her sister was in 
the parlour she would surely recognise it and 
come to ber. 

But her plan was interrupted in an unexpected 
manner just then; the basement bell rang, and a 
boy called out lustily, “Dutcher |” which caused 
the servant to rush to the front window in the 
next room, her last words admonishing the child 
not to stir from her seat till she returned. 
Naturally enough, Minna could not obey this 
strict order had her life depended on it. She 
tip-toed noiselessly out into the yard, and there, 
finding herself alone, she called at the top of her 
voice the name of “ Mona,” which rang loud and 
clear through the half-opened psrlour window 
edn ee eon oe. Cee em to 


To make the matter all thé worse, Minna heard 
the thin iron door, which separated the yard from 
the house, clang to with a snap, and she realised 
that she had locked herself out, and must wait 
potently in the yard till Aggie should’ discover 

er absence and search for her. 

In the meantime, the butcher, and the grocer 
as well, had received their day’s orders and gone. 

The lady upstairs had grown impatient, and 
had calied for the girl, telling her that she was 
going in search of work, and that she would be 
sure to return before nightfall. Aggie had asked 
her, in a hesitating way, to please to leave hur 
name, but the lady had started away without 
doiog 80. 

The maid hurried downstairs again, looking 
around for Minna ; but she was nowhere in sight. 
She knew well that she had not encountered her 
in the hall, and she concluded that ehe had 
grown tired, and had followed the lady who had 
just left the house. She tried hard to dismiss 
her from her mind, and she paid no heed to the 
noisy sounds which resounded from the front 
basement door, as she supposed, or the occasional 
shout of what she imagined to be the street idlers, 
while she bummed out a loud refrain that 
drowned all other sounds, and indulged in rosy 
day -dreams, 

Her song was at length stopped by another ring 
at the door-bell, and she hastened with alacrity 
to open it. It was Mrs. Love whom ehe en- 
countered, and after telling hor how glad she was 
to see her, she immediately narrated the circum- 
stances of the two strange arrivals, and how they 
had both gone as unceremonious as they had 
come, each arranging for a room, while both 
were extremely anxious to see her. 

** Can you remember what their names were f” 
she asked intently. 

1] was in too much of a hurry to ask their 
names,” 

“What is dene in haste is always ill done.” 
answered the landlady stifily, giving utterance to 
her trite saw with an sir of superiority as well as 
of rebuke. ‘‘I did not hurry back, as I should 
have done,” she continued, “‘ knowing I was not 
needed until our boarders came home to supper, 
and here I find you all wrapped up ia mysteries, 
which you cannot explain 1” # 

The conversation was cut short just then by 
peal after peal at the front-docr beli, which was 
anewered by Aggie; and she ushered in the 
numerous boarders, all of whom seemed to come 
in early that evening, as the air was getting chill 
and autuma-like without. 

The maid was leas lonesom> as she walked 
downstairs again. With nimble fingers she set 
the table in the cheery dining-room ; then, re- 
turning to the kitchen, she took up the bread- 
knife, and began to cut the thinnest slices of 
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bread, which she arranged on the shining plates, 
when once more the bel! resounded, 

lo her great surprise, upon opening the door 
she found standing before her the pale-faced young 
lady who had been there in the early part of the 
day. 

She was glad to learn that Mrs. Love had 
come, and asked to see her ab once, The Jand- 
lady soon made her sppearance iu the parlour, 
and her pale-faced visitor roseand introduced her- 
self as Maria LeClercq, saying that she had come 
there to secure board, and that she must find 
work to do within the week, 

She offered good references, giving the names 
of two well kaown lawyers, Her face was gentle- 
ooking, yet bore traces of deep sorrow ; while 
her quiet lady-like sir gave an unmistakable 
evidence that she bad seen better daye, There 
was a mystery about her which Mrs, Love made 
up ber mind she muet solve, and that before she 
had been jong under her roof. 


ew 


CHAPTER LXVI 

Manta LeCiercg ate a very light supper— 
some tes aud toast—then hurried te the room 
which was given her, 

The weather, which had been unusually fine in 
the morning, waa changing. Dull roars of thunder 
filled theair ; a storm was blowing up quite near 
»b hand, 

Aggie flew to the yard to lock the iron gate for 
the night, when a little white face close to the 
srating confronted her, and nearly took her 
breath away with terror, 

*Ihie 7/” cried little Minna, piteously. ‘TI 
have been locked out, Won't you open the door, 
I’m eo afraid }”’ 

"*T thought you had gone out In the street,” 
»nawered the girl, unlocking the heavy door and 
admitting the half chilled, frightened child. 
'* Come into the kitchen and warm your frozen 
bones aud eat your supper. It's a wonder you're 
nob half dead.” 

Minna sat down before the glowing coal fire, 
and did ample justice to the well-filled plate and 
large cup of milk that was set before her. 

" How happened you to go outinto the yard ?” 
asked the girl, wondering. 

"{ thought I might see my—my sister Monas 
the parlour window ; but { couldn't see any one 

and the door lecked.” 

“That is not your sister—the—the lady who 
came here, I mean,’ said the maid, volubly. 
“Why, she is a married lady; she 
presume she is a widow, for she is looking for 
eomething to do for herself 
lady, as I took her to be on first sight ; so you can 
set your doubts at rest on that score—she is not 
your sister,” 

Poor Minna could hardly swallow the rest of 
her supper after that, eo great was her disappoint- 
ment. She made up her mind that she would 
commence a search for her the next day, and she 
cou'd hardly wait until the morrow came. 

Aggie told her that Mrs, Love, who had just 
reburned, was too tired to see her that night ; a0 
she was obliged to share the same room with the 
maid, and she s'ept on the little cot until the sun 
rose the next day in all its splendour, when she 
rose haatily and made her simple childish toilet, 

There was no one on that flour, so ehe thought 
she would pass a few moments standing by the 
window and looking out on the sidewalk, 

There were several people passing slong, and 
the child was just about to turn wearily away, 
when her attention was attracted by a familiar 
face looking up, which ehe recognised instantly as 
that of Maria Smithson, the kind and noble lady 
who had passed ec much of her time at the work- 
house when she was there, bringing fruits and 
flowers to the needy ones almost daily as well as 
contributing largely to their wants, 

For a momend the child’s heart swelled with 
gladness withic her, then grew heavy again at 
the thought of not seeing her to speak to; for 
she did uot know that ehe was the late arrival 


3 
oid —--— 


whom the maid had been discussing, and the | 


thought came to her for an instant that perbaps 
she was searching for her, or that she might know 
where Mona was, 


She is nota soung | 


She hastened downstairs as quickly. as possible 
after watching the slim figure out of sight. Aggie 
gave her a simple breakfast, and afterwards 
brought her into the sitting-room to see Mrs, 
Love, whose curiosity concerning the little naw 
comer was somewhat aroused. For a moment 
Minna stvod still, watching the lady, who was 
Ayling hither and thither putting away odds and 
ends, 

“You are the little girl Aggie has had in 
charge?” said the landlady, in the most businese- 
like voice, scarcely lifting her eyes to look at the 
demure little figure before her, — 

“ Yes, ma’am, I came in‘the night. I want to 
board here till I find my friends,” she answered, 
timidly, going up to i and putting a half- 
sovereign in her fat white hand, 

‘I do not expect you will be much bother if 
you stay,” said the woman. ‘ We will take you 
a week and see how we like you, at the end of 
that time you will owe me ten shillings more.” 

Mrs. Love sank back in her chair with an air 
of fatigue as she finished speaking, and Aggie led 
her out of the room into the di -room below, 
where her duties were staring her in the face. 

Minna felt sorry for the overworked maid, 
aud when Aggie told her that it would be a great 
help if she would go a round of errands for her 
the child consented to go withoud a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Ten minutes more and Minna was on her way 
to the grocer’ and the baker’s with no know- 
ledge of wheal wes in store for her, no thought 
beyond ‘the present in her childish mind, 

Meanwhile, Maria LeClereg hurried aimlessly 
awsy from the boarding-house on toward where 
the crowd was surging pell-mell to the busy part 
of the metropolis, She tried to appear calm as 
she took up life’s burden; but a tremor of 
excitement ran through her veins which she could 
not control, and if she had not had faith in her 

‘reator’s protecting mercy she would have been 
overwhelmed by her despondeacy, 


(70 be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 368.) 


* And do you remember bringing it in when 
you came here?” asked Miss Whiskin, 

‘* Well, I cannot say 1 do,” onswered Miss 
Hester, after a pause, during which it occurred 
to her that, in all probability, it was then on its 
way back to Chelmsford, where the contents, 
which she had intended for the sick boy, would 
most probably be devoured by the children of 
the driver. 

But on Miss Whiekin assuring her that Clyde 
waa far too ill to enjoy anything at presen’ the 
loss seemed to affect her little, as she expressed a 
desire to be led to the invalid’s chamber, 

Katharine, an old Irish servanb, was seated 
beside the sick bed, endeavouring in her broad 
brogue to soothe the wanderings of the boy, as 
he toseed from side to side, at times taking her 
for his mother, and then, as a slight return to 
consciousness revealed to him his mistake, call- 
ing in passionate accents on that one beloved 
| name. 

“Ib is the only thing which will save him,” 
| said Miss Whiskin, as she stood with Hester 
| listening to his wild entreaties, ‘'‘Oh! Miss 

Mierammer, i think it only right that she should 
know.” 

Heater took the chair, which Katharine now 

vacated in the other’s favour, apparently unheed- 
} ing the other’s words as, lifting the tiny band, 
| now burning with fever, from the coverlid on 
| which it lay, she looked into the child’s face, 

" Clyde,” she said, ‘‘ mamma is coming. Be 
\Squiet, darling, aud we will bring her to you.” 











—— — 





INDIGESTION, Constipation, Sick Headache, &c. 
Tonic ‘* Doctor,” a specific from the formula of a Dr. of 
Med., as Specialist for Dyspepsia; Cures the most 
| obstinate cases. Pamphlet, with Analytical Certificates 
| free. Bottles, 3s... from O. BE. Hory, D,Se., Bourne- 

mouth (Awarded Gold Medal, Paris). 





The boy tarned ; his dark eyes, now so bright, 
rested for a moment on her, face, as a dim 
recollection of her voice seemed to cross bis 
imagination. 

“Oh! you are the good fairy, are yon not?" 
he said, “who sent Clyde such lots of things, 
and who mamma said would make me one day 
so grand if I was and didn’t want to see 
her ; but,” and he raised himeelf on his elbow, 
as in an imploring tone he continued, “‘ you will 
let me see her, won’t you!” ™ 

“ Yes, my blessed lamb, if you are very good,” 
answered Hester, as she gently laid his head on 
the pillow, and told him to go to sleép whiletehe 
went for his mother, 

Miss Mierammer did not leave Worborn Houss 
for some days, during which time she sbared 
the duties of the sick room; the only reply to 
the telegram she had despatched to the child’: 
mother comivg in the form of a black-edged 
letter, informing her of that mother’s death, 
which occurred buta few weeks after the date 
that the Jamar left Portsmouth; and thus the 
fact of not being able to aren her promise to the 
former had greatly incre the anxiety which 
all felt for bie recovery. é 

But ae the fever subsided he became more re- 
signed, although he little knew the reason his 
mother never came, until he ceased to wateh for 
her coming as each sound of an opening door 
fell on his ear ; but not till the doctor had pro- 
nounced him out of danger would Miss Mierammer 
return to Larkbear. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue weeks passed quickly by, and little Clyde 
soon recovered from his illness ; but mot before 
his health and strength were completely reatore? 
was he told of his mother's death, which had 
occurred suddenly. 

During the time of hie fllncas he had. pondered 
over the mysteries surrounding his birth, and the 
reason that he was to be separated from the only 
parent he had ever known. ret 

With his earliest childhood came the recol!ection 
of a home in a crowded thoroughfare, and an old 
woman, who would fondle him one moment to 
speak roughly to him the next. He knew. it wae 
= house where many came. and went; but he 
seldom heard a gentle voice, and if ever he did it 
atayed but a short while, and then left, Even 
his mother was loud and noicy as the rest, 
although to him she was all that was kind and 
good, and she would always save him from the 
rough treatment of Uncle Bob when he threatened 
to punish him for some childish fault, until 
Hester, on whom he had been taught to look as a 
good fairy, had taken him away, and placed him 
where he now was. . 

The latter had grown very fidgety since her 
visit to Worborn House; she was always seeking 
for an opportunity to unburden her mind to Sir 
Hubert, and each time that the same presented 
itself she had not the courage to avail herself of it. 

Violet Hope was her constant companion, from 
whom # shadow of a great grief seemed to have 
passed. Edward had written to her in reply to 
that long letter she had sent him, and in which 
she told him she could never think of him again ; 
and her tears had fallen hot and fast on the words 
his hand had written, until they became a confused 
mass before her a ge “Yes, darling,” he had 
written, “I can wait, if it be for years before I can 
take you to my bosom and call you mine,” and 
then followed a long tale of youthful folly, snd 
where she had before blamed nought but piiy 
now remained, c 

They had been seated by the open window in 
the drawing-room at Larkbear; the soft shadows 
of the autumnal evening etealthily over 
all, until Sir Hubert’s paper, from w he had 
been reading the latest from Egypt, fell from his 
hands, and his heavy breathing told he was far 
away in the land of dreams, 

“My blessed lamb,” said Heeter, in a balf 
whisper, “I have made up my mind to tell. bim 
to-morrow, I cannot bear it any Jonger,” she con- 
tinued, alluding to the sleeper ; “ but I wonder 


whether Edward has received my letter yet!” 
“Tghould think #0,” replied Violet, who bed 
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been daily expecting an answer to the same as 
impatiently as though to with a 
private in ual at the seat of war was attended 
with no more diffculty than at any part of the 
Uniced Kingdom; “bud promise me, dear Miss 
Mierammer, that you will not name to Sir 
Hubert anything connection with myself 
regarding his zon,” 

She had seated herself on a iow stool at the 
feet of her friend, who, as her hand rested on her 
lap, passed and repassed her hand over the glossy 
surface of her hair, 

‘* No, dear,” said the latter, “until Edward’s 
return that will remain & secret between our- 
selves ; bub I am very anxious, aa I have told you, 
to have the boy home, and when I have cleared 
the way for that I know I can with safety trust 
to his pretty face aud winning ways for the res}. 


simple reason that I knew he was then uuable 
to enter into your views.” 

For what reason?” asked her brother. 

‘* That he was already married,” she replied ; 
“but don’t flare up;” she continued, as she 
noted the Baronet’s eyes, “ii was a misfortune, 
a mistake, but not a crime.” 

**How do you mean?” eaid her brother. 
“Why should he attempt to hoodwink me!” 

“He did not attempt anything of the kind,” 
she answered , “but he trusted to chance to 
extricate him from the entanglement into which 
his youthful folly had drawn him without giving 
you the pain which he knew the disclosure 
would cause you. He has suffered sufficiently, 
Heaven knows; for whilst he loved, devotedly 
loved, Violet Hope, the girl you told me you 
would rather see Mistress of Larkbear than any 


But come, it is getting late, so put on your hai, | girl you know, he dare mot aek her to be bis 
wife, ” 


and I will walk with you to the gate before the 
lights awake Sir Hubert from his nap, as your 
father will be getting uneasy.” 


The moon was just commencing to thro her } him. 


soft light over the landscape, as the two gently 
emerged from the open window, 


“T suppose Dr. 


“ And where is his wife now?!” asked Sir 
Hubert, as a ray of light seemed to break over 


“She is dead, Hubert,” answered his sister ; 
“but listen to me, and I will tell you the whole 


ravers has never had any | story, whick, when you have heard, I feel assured 


news of his son?” said Hester, suddenly, as a | all anger towards your misguided hoy will have 
eed,” 


new thought occurred to-her, *‘* What» strange | pa 


thing that was, his going away in that manner ?” 
"No one can account for it,” replied Violet, 


Sir Hubert stretched bis lege, and relighting 


the cigar he was amoking, which had gone out, 


the deep flush which suffused ber countenance | looked out on the lawn now bathed in the soft 
being in the dim light unnoticed by her com- | light of the moon, as his sister commenced her 


panion ; “bud I feel sure he is nob dead.” 
© Well, Lhope not,” said Hester. ‘' For tne 


story. 


¥ 
**We must go back some years,” she began, 


little I saw of him I thought him the nicest | “to the time when you were left a widower, 


young fellow I ever met.’’ 


with a son at Oxford, to whom having given a 


The girl madeno reply, Toallade in any way | college education you considered you had done 
to Archie's disappearance she fancied reflected | your duty, whilat you went abroad, endeavouring, 


ou herself, though no one more regretted his ab- 
sence, 

The boy with whom she had been reared as 
though a brother could not go from her mind 
without leaving a trace o 


‘away from Larkbear and its surroundings, to 
forget your sorrow and your dead love,” 


“ Which I could not do,” sighed Sir Hubert. 
** Edward, a mere lad, not yet twenty, was 


sorrow behind ; | thus left, with plenty of money, to meet the 


whilst the only consolation which remained ‘was | sbarea and temptations of life without one to 


an assurance she felt that he was sti!] alive, 


counsel him, with the exception of myself, who 


They had now reached the gate, and fondly | was but a girl. Young as I was I assumed some 
kissing her friend Violet, hastened homewarde, | influence over him, however, through the relative 
a? Miss Mierammer retraced her steps to the | positions in which we stood to each other ; and 


house, 


when I told him it was imperative that he should 


Sir Hubert was wide-awake, and the lamps | consider the profession he wished to adopt for his 
were all alight as ehe re-entered the apart- | future he chose the army.” 


nent, 

“Where haye you been ? ” ‘asked the former, 

“ Oaly as far as the gate with Violet,” replied | 
Hester, as she stumbled over the footstool on | 





“Yes, yes, I know,” said Sir Hubert, im- 


patiently. “I found the money, and he entered 


the samme.” 
**He did,” repiled Hester; “he passed his 


which the former had been seated, and per- examination, and was garetted to the —th, 
formed an improvised salaam at the feet of her | Well, he had occasion to spend some time in 


brother. 


London, previous to joining his regiment, and 


“Well, I never!” said the latter, as he during that time took apartments at the house 
aseisted her to rise, “I declare, Hester, you can- | of a Mra. Winsor, who with her daughter lived at 


not even enter a room ‘as anyone else would,” 
* My blessed lamb!” replied the little lady, 
You surely do not think I made a point of fall 


109, —~-— street. 


“‘Nell Winsor was a fine, handsome girl, of 


twenty-seven, but looking considerably younger ; 


ing purposely over @ stool, to the detriment of s | and after a short time’s residence beneath the 
nose which ab ite best is decidedly not hand- | same roof Edward became so enamoured of the 


some 7” 


bold beauty, who, acting under ber mother’s 


Sir Hubert smiled, as Hester continued rub- | coercion, held out to him every encouragement, 


bing the injured fea considerably adding to 


that he made a foolish vow to make her his wife, 


the colour of the same, if she did not to the | repenting the words almost as soon as be had 


beauty of the shape, 


uttered them ; but ft was too late to retract, and 


“And how are they getting on in Egypt,” | a few weeks later they were married.” 


she asked, referring to the war news, in which 
her brother was still in 4 
“Olt it will soon be all over,” he replied ; 


“but the climate is what our poor fellows have | nob until differences arose, and 


‘* And you never wrote me word, Heater!” 


said Sir Hubert, reproachfully. 


“For two years they kept their secret, and 
poor Edward 


fear, not an enemy, who, at the sight of an | began to see the folly of which he had been guilty, 
caglish bayonet, fly like sheep before it. Their | and the unpleacant relationship to which he had 


leader may be a brave raan, but he can never rally 
round him such a eet of cowards ; fifty such as 
they are nob worth the blood of one Briton,” 
"Well, you needn't get so hot about 16,’” said 
Hester, as Sir Hubert’s eyes flashed with vir- 
‘vous indignation, ‘I don’t care a. straw about 
Exypt or the Egyptians, with whom I think 
Hoagland foolish to interfere; but I do care 
avout Edward, and it is about him I should like 


allied himself, did he reveal the same to me—a 
secret which I should have conveyed at once to 
you, in the hopes of being able to undo what had 
been done on tha plea of Naas, had not a fresh 
addition to his troubles presented Itself in the 
form of a little son. 

“How to help him I knew not; he was pas- 
sionate!ly attached to his child, and was deter- 
mined he ghould uot suffer; and his regiment 


Lo speak, brother.” * being at this time ordered to India, he made 
‘| What about him {” asked Sir Hubert. 
This!” repliec Hester, “Some time since 
you spoke to me, saying it was quite time that 
Edward contemplated matrimony. Well, at the 
time you spoke I made little reply, for the 





atrangements that the same should, with his 
mother, remain with Mre, Winsor during his 
absence, 

“On his return fresh difficulties presented 
themselves, You had returned to Kogland also, 


and I was at a loss how to act; but he begged so 
hard that [ would nob grieve you by disclosing 
the past, but trust, as he would, to the future, 
that I decided to do so. I therefore determined 
to quiet the woman, whom I looked on only as 
the adventuress she was, by threats that the 
marriage would be annulled the first day she 
made her appearance at Larkbear; and thus, as 
in other ways, by so doing she would disinherit 
the boy, of whom, with all her faults, she was 
desperately fond, 

“ Ber proud spirit chafed at my conditions ; 
but eventually the mother-love prevailed on my 
promise to pay her two hundred pounds per 
annum for her own use, and to place the boy ab 
@ school where he was to be brought up as a gentie- 
man, and to whom she was to have no. access, 
The breaking of these conditions, I assured her 
at the time, would bring on her and him the con- 
sequences which carrying out my threat would 
involve,” 

" And she kepd your conditions, little woman f” 
ssid Sir Hubert. 

* She did,” replied Hester, ‘ but on one occa- 
sion, which act of defiance, poor Nell, cost her 
her life, It was the day the troops embarked 
at Portemouth. She was there to say as she 
told him, a last good-bye, little thinking that it 
was her who would never live for hie return.” 

“J don’> care who or what she was,” said 
Sir Hubert, ‘she was a noble woman ; and the 
bo a 

 T9 a fine lad of eight years, and one well 
fitted in futare years to be possessor of Lark- 
bear,” replied Hester; as she added, in a low 
tone, “brother, may I bring him hers ”’ 

Sir Hubert made no reply, but taking the fat 
face of his sister between his hands, kiseed her 
as his answer, and—— 

“ My blessed lamb,” was all Miss Micrammer 
was heard to ejaculate, a9 a servant entered to 


announce su ir. 
* Pp? * “ . * 


Poor Edward | like fetters on his wrists, the 
ties which existed to divide him from Violet 
appeared to cut deeper into his soul the more his 
spirit chafed beneath them ; for days, as the 
troopehip ploughed her way across the broad 
ocean, her image alone presented itself te him, 
as she, with her arma around his neck, clung to 
him on that, their last meeting. 

The weather was lovely, and after tho first 
qualms of sea-sicknes: had passed all appeared 
to enjoy the novelty of the scene, 

There were but few amongst them old soldiers, 
who had ever left their native shore, and the 
anticipation of visiting » foreign land had the 
effect of exhilarating their spirits. Even the 
bandsboy for a time forgot the mother from 
whom he had so recently parted, in contempla- 
tion of the future, and his laugh re-echoed o’er 
the deck, as the lively chat of some comrade 
would arouse his mirth. 

‘Cheer up, Stephens,’ says one to the soldier 
of that name,.as day passed day, and atill he re- 
mained gloomy, and with that settled melancholy 
on his countenance which nothing could disperse, 
\" Why, man, you ought to be hearty glad to thini: 
we're here instead of having toshift to Aldershot, 
as most likely we should ha’ done.” 

“Alderahot is home, at any rate,” replied 
Stephens, dejectedly. 

“Och, be Jabez,” eaid another, who hailed from 
the Emerald Isle. ‘If Alderahot be home thin 
Heaven defend me, but I'd rayther my home in 
a foreign counthry. ,Ochone! but it’s the girl 
you're a frethin’ afther ; bub lave off that now, 
for I'd vtake a keg of the cratur she'll be true, 
and if not to you it'll be to some other ;” and 
the Irishman moved away to joke with someone 
elee, amid the laughter of bis comrades. 

A smothered sigh was all the response given 
by Stephens, as he still leaned over the bul- 
warks, his eyes ever turned in the direction of 
the home shore, hia ears deaf to the jeste of his 
companions, as his whole soul seemed riveted on 
that one picture of his imagination, until, finding 
their efforts of no avail, they left him to his 
sad thoughts, 

Stephens was a great favourite in the regiment ; 
his kind and gentlemanly manners, although but 





® private soldier, were apparent to all. His lack 
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of all prive, bis free, though quiet, way of enter- | little girl-love. I now give {b to you, and tell GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
ing into the enjoyments of others had endeared | her that thus I give herself to you also,” 3 
him to ali; aud there was nota man in the corps E’iward took the carte from his hand ; he EPPS S COCOA 


but would have laid down his life for him, whilat 
alland each seemed to reverence the shadow of a 
great sorrow which they felt etre he had known, 


and which ever reated on his youthful counte- 
nace, 
After their arrival, and they were established 


in camp, Edward, who had received a letter from 
Violet, was reading It for the hundredth time. 
Indeed, he pressed it to his lips—none, he 
bought but the stars to witness his weakness— 
but the eoft tread of a man’s step caused him to 
etart. 

"You here, Stephens?” he said, as the soldier 
ealuted him. 

“I beg pardon, captain,” said the man as he 
advanced to where Edward stood, “but I 
shall never see England again, and there is some 
thing I want so much to say to you, end I have 
only to-night to say it in, for by this time to- 
morrow I shall be dead and stark, my flesh torn 


ty carrion, my bonee left to whiten on the plain. 
Ah! 1 see you think it but the fancy of a timid 
man's brain,” be continued as he saw the least 

adow of a smile pasa over the captain’s face ; 


but it is not that. I fear not death, but 
him with open arms, It is only a 
messeye from the dead that I would beg of you 
to take ‘oher. She came to me to-night as I lay 
m the ground, so beautiful as the moon ehone 
around ber, forming s halo round her head, and 
she pressed the hand | held out, and left it cold 
and clammy as the moonlight fell on epace,”’ 
esid Edward, as he regarded the 
man before him, {fit be in my power to do as 
you wish, tell me to whom J am to take your last 
words ; but, still, I hope you will live to laugh at 
the superstitious fears which beset you to-night. 
However, tell me the gir’s name aud her abode 
Who is she?” 

Stephens approached even nearer, as in a low 
voice he eaid,— 


welcome 


* Stephens, 


i Pe 3 
Violet Hope!” exclaimed Edward, his 
astonishment ab the man’s announcement almost 
mastering the anger he felt at his daring to 
aszociate her name with his. “What do you 
know of her ?” 

“ Captain,” said Stephens, ‘‘ I am notsurpriced 
that yon should deem it insolence on my part 
hat I, a private soldier, should dare to think of 
the purest, fairest girl that ever lived ; but from 
my earliest childhood she was my playmate, the 
little loving, wayward girl who came to me in all 
her troubles ; and we grew up together, sharing 
each other’s joys and sorrows, uatil, fo riper 
yeare, I felt eomething stronger than brotherly 
love for my little companion, and J thought ehe 
did for me unti]—-' ; 

"Who are you, then?” interrupted Edward, 
as ® puzzled expression passed over his face. 

‘LT am Archibald Travers,” was the reply. 
“But [ see you wonder, Captain Mierammer, 
although I feared long before you would have 
recogniced me. Until you came to Sunningdale 
i was the happiest lad living ; but I do not blame 
you, although your presence took the sun from 
ray life,” 

He paused for a moment as he grasped the 
hand the other held out to him. 

“ Violet, Dob, as I used to call her, was no 
longer the same, Icaw. I knew that her heart 
had gone out to you, and I could not bear it. I 
could not reat at Sunningdale’; my City duties 
became arduous and hateful, aad the excitement 
of a soldier’s life was the only thing I felt which 
would bg likely to meke me forget. 

“I left home, my poor old father, all my 
friends, to whom I determined to be as dead, 
ard enlisted in the —th Regiment, little knowing 
at the time that you were a captain in the same ; 
but truth is stranger than fiction. My trouble 











promised to do as he wished, determining not to 
cause him further pain by disclosing to him the 
barrier which existed to his union with Violet, as, 
pressing his hand in pity, he bade him gopd-night, 
and Archie returned to where the wen lay in 
groups on the hot ground. 

In the early morning light the enemy were 
seen approaching in the distance, and the whole 
British camp turned out under arme fo meet the 
foe, pressing forward until almost hand-to-band 
they were driven back, and as sheep fled before 
their conquerors, 

Edward had gallantly led on his men, when an 
Egyptian, less coward than his comrades, turned, 
and raising his lance, was about to strike it into 
the heart of the officer, as Archie, who had seen 
the movement, threw his arm on one side, and 
received the weapon in his own breast, 

“Die, coward!” shouted the captain, whc 
plunged his sword Into the Egyptian’s side, as, 
kueeling by that of his preserver, he endeavoured 
to staunch the life-blood as it welled from his 
wound, 

“Don't mind me, captain,” said the lad; 
“take care of yourself for her sake. See,” he 
cried, as he made an effort to raise himself, “they 
are flying before our gallant guards like chaff 
before the wind! Hurrah for England and our 
arms! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

Again he fell on the ground, now red with the 
blood of the slain, Tne temporary excitement 
paseed, his features became pallid with the bue 
of death, as, pressing the hand of Fidward, who 
still knelt by his side, he bade him bear to her, 
whose name was the last upon his lips, the 
message he sent her from the dead. 


” - * n * 


There i« little more to tell ere we close the 
leaf over the history of our friends. When the 
troops were recalled to England it was not with- 
out a pang of sorrow that Edward visited the 
grave where he had laid the dead form of the 
noble lad who had secrificed his life to save him ; 
but a sense of overwhelming happiness bad since 
hen enveioped him, in the assurance of the love 
of the girl whom he was now free to make his 
own. 

Mies Mierammer had written previous to his 


| arrival at Larkbear, informing him of the death 





| 





f poor Nell, and that Sir Hubert not only 
acknowledged, butso doated on his grandson, 
who was now with therm, that she was at a loss to 
know whether the former or the latter was 
master there, 

Mr. Hope had sgreed to break the sad news 
of poor Archie’s death to Dr. Travers, and the 
latter, who had never ceased to grieve for his 
lost son fromthe day he first left Sunningdale, 
appeared to draw some consolation from the 
knowledge that he had died as he had lived—a 
brave and noble lad ; whilst Violet, even in her 
great happiness, could not forget the playmate of 
her youth, the boy who loved her with such un- 
selfish love, 


Several months have passed away, and the | 


roses once more bloom o'er the porch of the 
rector’s home, and the bells of the village 
church ring out in merry peale as before the 
gate leading to the latter a carriage is drawn 
up with white horses, the coachman displaying 
a favour the sive of a medium cauliflower ; 
behind are two other carriages with the same 
coloured, or rather no coloured horses, and an 
eager throng almost push each other down in 
their excitement, as they crane over each other's 
shoulders to catch a glimpre of a young gir), 
who, dressed in ivory satin, with a veil of 
Brussel’s lace, and leaning on the arm ofa 
tall military gentleman now enters the firet ; and 
as they drive off amid the cheers of the people the 
others draw up and are filled respectively by the 


will 800 be ended ; and, Captain Mierammer, to | friends of the bride and bridegroom, amongst 
know that you love her as I do, that you will | whom maay be easily discerned the good natured 


cherish ber as I would have done, will give 
happiness to the few remaining hours I have to 
live, Look,” he said, and he took a photo of a 





face of Hester Mierammer, leading by the hand a 
lovely boy whoman elderly gentieman calls Clyde, 
whilst she almost invariably styles him her 


child of about twelve from his breast, I have | blessed lamb. 


kept it in the same place all these years, my 


(Tae END.] 





BREAKFAST—-SUPPER, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of and nutrition, and by a 
careful hg mee 9 of the properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jucicious use of suc 
arti of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 

e may escape many a fatal shaft by keéping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —~Civil Service Gasette. c 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only iz 

packets and 1 Ib. tins, Grocers, ‘abelled thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., row Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon. 

Makers of Epps's Cocosine or Cocoa Nib Extract :-—A 
thin beverage of full favour, with many beneficially taking, 

the place of tea, 


OTTEYS UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacious as_any others, always 
quickly and certainly relieve. Soy eee to Steel. 
and Pennyro Tnvaluabl omen. 
Post free for 14 and 38 stamps from THomas Orrsy, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please jhention, paper. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER’S 2 


Extraction. Sieepless Ni 

prevented. ights 
f 3 dal! Nerve 

Neuralgie Headaches % ATES 


ea ee ERVINE 
NORVINE. “Ail Chemists, la ba. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


See Milas. Guide and Catalogue (809 pages), 34, 
“ How to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £2,000." 
TORACOONISTS’ OUTFITTING CO., 196, Huston 
Reoat, London. (Over 60 years’ reputation.) 
Manager, H, MYERS. 




















Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be giad to have. 
Contains important and conddential advice, and tells 
how to keep heaithy and avoid the anxieties so distress- 
ing toall. Sent free, securely seale?, for one wee to 
cover ag eee Professor R. N. LA 8 LE, 
Carburton House Carburton Street, London, W. 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 













> Pi le NM per, Bi Linen, 
\ Are Cncde Wicamtien one Ait pabinase Parpone 
Sea |= Monograms. -Two-Letter,ls., Three 
4 5 Letter, ls. 6d. Your name in tall, 1s, 4d. 
jal @ Postage 3d. extra. This price includes 
/ Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Dra Box Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of alt 


kinds frees. 


J, BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 

OF DR, MAC- 

THE SECRET ONE BON Eaitaes 
will wr 





yes Y OMPLEXION WAFERS 
~ oduce the most 

\ lovely complexion that the 

») imagination could desire ; 
—¢ \ glear, fresh, free from blotch, 

' blemish, coarseness, redness, 

, th freckles, or = Post-free 

=) \Y) for 4s. 6d. ; xoa, 28. 9d.— 

~~~" §, HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London Bri §.E. 

Use DR. MACKENZIE'S ARSENIOAL TOILET 
SOAP. 1s. per Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
ARsOLUTELY Harmiess, Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackensic’s or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest ease 
by caring PIMs Lovis Boors. No hideous boots or 
unsightly irons, Write for phliet.—L. R. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London. 
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TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 
An interesting Httle COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREE on rece of a stam: addressed envelope. 


—Apply M.D., 217, Grabam Road, London, N.B. Please 
name Paper, ‘ 
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FACETLIE. 


Somenopy, in describing a beautifal lady, says 
she has ‘‘a face that a painter might dwell 
upon.” Rather a broad face that, 

“7 sem that your coachn.s0 has left you, Joke- 
ley?” ‘‘ Yee, I was one of the few things he 
couldn’: steal,” 

TsacuEeR: “ Avything is called traneparent 
that cam be seen through, What scholar can 
give an example?” Bobby: “ A ladder.” 

SHE (passionately) : “ Will you ever love an- 
other, dearest 1” He (wearily): “No, never, 
if I get out of thie affair alive.” 

Cotigector : ‘I'm tired of calling here about 
this bill.” Brown: ‘I’m glad to hear it, sir. 
It will eave me moving.” 

A puysician said oracularly of a murdered 
man, ‘* This pereon was so ill that if he had 
not been murdered he would have died half an 
hour before.” 

“ Way is it that your son rides to business in 
acab, and you always go on a “bus!” inquired 
a friend. ‘* Well, he has a rich father, and I 
have not,” replied the old man, 

“ War, Frank, what are you reading in that 
book about bringing up children?” ‘I’m just 
looking to see whether I'm being properly 
brought up.” 

Mistress (after Ohristmas party): “ Julie, 
where’a my diamond comb? I left it in my 
halr?’’ Julie: “ Yes, ma'am ; butI don’t know 
where your hair is.” 

“Tamsorry I bought one of those doormats 
wilh ‘Welcome’ on it.” “Whyso?” " Some 
stupid fellow mistook the meaning of the word 
and helped himself to it the firet night,” 

“ How vain you are, Effie! Looking at your- 
self in the glase!” ‘‘ Vain, Aunt Emma? Me 
vain? Why, I don’t think myself half as good 
looking as I really am |” 

Parvorral, (to new apprentice): “ Has the 
hookkeeper told you what you have to do in the 
afternoon ?” Youth: “ Yes, sir ; I was to waken 
him when I saw you coming.” 

Say Jonynre: “I—er think the Christmas 
furs is all nonsense, don’t you know!” Miss 
Larkins: *‘ Of courseitis! Just as if, for in- 
stance, you couldn’t kiss a girl just as well with- 
out mistletoe at all!” 

“Tsy’t it fanny, papa?” exclaimed a small 
boy who had been in the kitchen watching the 
cook preparing the Christmas turkey. ‘ What's 
funny?” “ Why, when they dress a turkey they 
always take off his clothes,” 

_‘‘T pon’ see why the doctors all recommend 
bicycle riding. If it makes people healthier it 
is & loss to the doctors.” “I know; but they 
figure that one sound, healthy rider will disable 
at least five pedestrians per week.” 

Unore Josxrns: “Them Luonon folke ain’t so 
clever ag I.was a-susposin’.”” Aunt Joskins : 
‘“‘Haow'’s that, Silas?” Uncle Joskins: “I 
went to one of them oppery-haouses, and they 
was still a-playin’ ‘Hamlit,’ thet 1 seed ten 
years ago!” 

_Avrgr the police had vainly endeavoured to 
disperse a mob a minister mounted a box and 
made the simple announcement—" A collection 
will now be taken up.” The military could not 
have done the work quicker, 

Tue Ciercyman: “I had no idea profanity 
was so prevalent till I began to ride a wheel.” 
Nis Wife: “Do you hear much of it on the 
road!” The Clergyman: “ Why, nearly every- 
one I run into swears frightfully.”’ 

‘Now, boys,’’ said the new school teacher, "I 
want you to be so quiet that we can hear a pin 
drop.” There was a cavernous silence for a 
second, then a voice in the rear muttered, “ Now, 
then, let her drop!” 

“ELLs, you have been playing all the afternoon 
with these toy soldiers, at's not & proper 
amusement for a big girl like you,” said her 
mother, “But, mamma, Iam not playing with 
the soldiers. I picked out the officers and played 
with them.” 








| 


Gusst (at country hotel): ‘ What kept you ro 


long. Were you waiting for the hen to lay the | 


egg } ” 
place, and the hen had been sitting on it fora week 


or more, and we had an awful time to get it away 
from her.” 
Was an Irish doctor reproved a friend for his 


. too liberal use of brardy, *‘ Bah!” eaid he, “ I've 


drunk of it since I was a boy, and I’m sixty.” 


Waiter : ‘‘ This wae the only egg in the | 
| was asked, 


Tue feshioveble physician smiled indvlgent'y 
when the sul ject of bicycles came up, * Do 
you recommend them for women, coctor ?” be 
Frequently,” hereplied. “ Under 


what circumstances, asartule?” * Why, justee 


| soon as I find that’s what she wants me to m- 


" Very likely,” replied the doctor ; “but it you | 
y } 


had never drurk of it perhaps you would now be 


| seventy.” 


“My dear,” said Mr. Spriggine, gently, “a 
Boston man was shot at by a burglar, and his life 
was saved by a button which the bullet struck.” 


commend,” 

Customer : ‘‘ Gotany roaat turkey ?” Waiter: 
* Yes, sir.” Customer: ‘‘ Bring me one of your 
best cuts. I want it tender, juicy, not too wel! 
done, not too raw, and with a little gravy. Have 
the fat and lean about equally divided, and be 


| particular not to cut the slice thick. And don’t 


} 


“Well, what of it?” asked Mrs. Spriggiue. | 


“ Nothing, only the buttons must have been on,” 
replied Mr. Spriggins, meekly. 

Parent; ‘Who is the laziest; boy in your 
class, Johnny!” Johnny: “I dunno.” “T 
should think you would know, 


When all the | 


others are fodustriously writing or etudying their | 
lessons, who is he that sits idly in his seat watch- | 


ing the rest instead of working himself }" Johony: | 
| to h-h-have about t-t-two minutes’ ¢-c-conver- 


“ The teacher.” 

Mrs, Haryrork (in country post-office) : ‘' Any- 
thing for me?” Postmaster: “I don’t see 
nothin’,” Mrs, Hayforxk: “I was expectin’ a 
letter or posteard from Aunt Spriggs, tellin’ 
what day she was comin’.” Rural Postmaster 
(calling to his wife): ‘‘ Did ye see a postcard from 
Mrs. Hayfork’s Aunt Sally, tellin’ what day she 
was comin’!”’ His Wife: “Yes. She’s comin’ 
on Thursday.” 


forget the stuffing. Can you rememberall that?” 
Waiter: “ Yes, sir.” (Loudly): “ Plate o’ roas’ 
turkey!” ‘ 
GENTLEMAN with impediment in his speech 
at the telephone: “H-h-hello! Is th-th-thav 
Mr, J-J Jones?” “Yes; thieis Mr. Jones. Who 
is that?” “Why, I’m MM-Mr. S8-S-Smith.’ 
“ Ab, Mr. Smith, how are you? What can I do 
for you?” “ W-w-why, bave y-y-you h-half an 
hour to s-epare?” “Yea; 1 think.I have.” 
“T.T.That’s all r-r-right, then. I j-j-just wane 


sa-sation w-w-with you,” 

Aw old Peebles worthy and an Englich lady. 
were one day recently occupants of a railway 
carriage in an Edinburgh-bound train, The train 
had been waiting long at « certajn station, and 
there was no appearance of its starting, wheu the 


| worthy remarked : “ They're a gey taiglesome lob 


here.” “I beg ycur pardon,” said the lady. ‘I'm 


| sayin’ they're an awfu’ daidlin’ «quad bere,” raid 


Iy a country town in Ireland a new post-office | 


was in process of erection, when a pocr man came 
into town to post bis Christmas letters, n learn- 
ing the nature of the uew building, “ Faith,” 
said he, “it’s glad I am to hear that same, for not 


a shop of the kind was there in the town but the | 


one, and the thunderin’ villains used to charge 
what they liked for thim stamps! But now 
there'll be someone to compate with thin!’ 


he old fellow. ‘I really beg your pardon, sir,” 
she rejoined. ‘‘I’m remarkin’ they’re a vera 
dreich lot here the nicht,” the old gentleman 
further ventured. ‘Really, I must egain beg 
your pardon,” said the lady with marked ew- 
barrassment, “‘ but 1 do not comprehend you.’ 
“I was just tryin’ to say the train was late,” he 
finally blurted. “Indeed, sir, ib is very late,” 


agreed the lady, And the conversation collapsed 





your Carbolic Ointment, and gay 


describe it as ® Miraculous Ointment.” 








 cappolle:* OINTMENT: 


a 





for a very bad burn on my hand, which, efter 
relieved; and, having used it beneficially for otl 


“KR SOVEREIGN REMEDY” 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE REYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 
SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, ia 


Large Pots, 1s. 14d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Esq., Capel, Surrey, says :—‘‘I find that your Carbolic 
Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Clniblains. 
and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure. 

From W. J. WARE, Esq., Nunhead, London.—“ Having 4 very sex sitive 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great suffering, 


although having tried numerous remedies. , \ 
e me proof of its efficacy. 


It at once relieves the sore 
» 


A friend insisted on my trying 
I applied it also 
s, few applications, it entirely 
ier purposes, I can only 


W. 0. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zealand, writes: ‘It 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used.” 


F.C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 


» AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILYER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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SOCIETY. 


Prinegss Lovis or Batrensere ia to join the 
Queen aud the Princess Henry of Battenberg at 
Gimiez in the early spring, Princess Louis is 
popularly reported to resemble fn character her 
aunt, Empress Frederic,” more than her 


‘i 
the 


saintly mother, and she is credited with being 


not only very clever but having.a decided will of 
her own. She is a moet accomplished, and even 
brilliant, muaiciav, some of her performances on 
L the viclin and piano being worthy of a 
virtucao, 
¢ exquisitely furnished and most tastefully 
decorated private rooms of Princess Charles's 
“fat” in the palace of Copenhagen are, it is 
said, literally overflowing with photographs and 
‘ther mementoes of Sandringham, The Princess 
of Walea has herself painted several views to 
adora the walls, and before hie bride had seen 
t at all Pcince Charles himself dispatched to the 
new home some little souvenirs of her Norfolk 
hone, so that her eyes might rest on familiar 
objects so soon as she arrived in Copenhagen. 
S:veral canine pete from Sandringham have gone 
away with Prince and Princess Chariesa, and of 
course his own especial pet, the little mongrel 


which never leaves the Royal master who rescued | 


him from a watery grave, fs included in the 
doggy entoura 


’ 


A pistinct..y “happy thought’ 
om nemorstion of the 
be held next May ia 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 


is the specia! 
Queen's reign which is to 


io which her Majesty and all the members of the | 
Royal Family are known to teke the keenest and | 


most sympathetic interest. The Duke of life 
bas promised to preside on the oocasion, and it 
is proposed to exhibit a series of pictures illus 
trating the varied toils and hardshipa to which 
children were exposed when the Queen first 
came to the throne, and the vast and happy 
trausformation which has been effected by benefi 
cent laws passed during her reign. We shal! 
be taken back, for the sake of instructive con- 
tras’, to the conditions which inspired Mrs, Brown- 
ing to write that heartrending ‘‘ Cry of the Chil- 
iren ” which one is unable to read without tears, 
even with the knowledge that the state of things 
which called forth one of the noblest poems iv 
our janguage has long since ceased to exist. The 
proposed commemoration will deserve the support 
of ovary child-lover, and cannot fail to be of the 
itmost practical benefit to the excellent Suciety 
by which it is to be organised . 

Wen the 
1837, there were 
Europe, Leabeils 
age, and Maria of Portugal, who was eighteen 
and who had been married the previous year 
19 & juvenile widow, to Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, While Queen Victoria's husband 
wever rose above the rank of Prince, Queen 
Teabella’s consort was given the title of King on 
hie wedding-day. It should be atated that he 
‘waa no foreigner in the land, but a Spaniard 
born, and quite as Royal by blood as hie cousin 
bride, The second husband of Queen Maria of 
Yortugal received the title of King on the day 
that bis eldest aon, the heir to the Throne, was 
born 


two other Queen Regents in 


Tes most beautiful apartment [n Windsor 


Castle is said to be the state dining-room, which | 


is decorated with gold ani cream tints and com 
municates with the red drawing-room The 
(Queen generally dines in the oak-room, but when 
many guests are staying at the Castle the state- 
room is used instead. The Queen does not take 
the head of the table, but sits with her back to 
the fireplace. One of the windows overlooks the 
eastern terrace, where the band plays on Sundays, 
This is the fashionable promenade 
dents of Windsor, An enormous silver-gilt 
punch-bowl stands in this dining-room which 


was ordered by King George 1V., and cost ten | 


thousand pounds, It is capable of holding eight 
gallone, sad on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales's marriage was fiiled with two hundred and 
sixteen bottles of mulled claret. 


the Albert Hall by the | 


Queen ascended the throne in | 


of Spaiu, then seven years of | 


the resi- | 


STATISTICS. 


Tux leaf of the banana is usually 6ft. long 
by 2ft. wide, , ; 
Tv is estimated that there Sare>£1,300,000 
Irish people in Austealia, 3°28) seen — 
Ir is said that one-third of the heatzeupplied 
to the earth proceeds from the stars, ..« <s 
Iv the winter months a child grows, only 
one-fifth os much as it does in June or July. 
Eceornicity, in its) various applications, is 
said to give employment to 5,000,000 people, 
Mors women reach the age of 50 than men, 
but afterwards the stronger sex has the best 
of it, 2 v9 792 atte 
Aw acre of good fishing-ground in the sea 
will yield more food in a week than an acre of 


| 








GEMS. 


soe 


Tere is a great difference between one who 
| can feel ashamed before his own soul and one 
who is only ashamed before his fellow-men. 

Iv is the character of consummate merit to be 
able to live in a retreat with honour, after one 
i has lived in public with splendour, 
| ‘Tnere is no good in arguing’ with the in- 
| evitable. The only argument available with an 
| east wind is to put on your overcoat, 
| As a safeguard, don’s put yourself in environ- 
freee where you can even think of doing things 
which are antagonistic to your highest ideals. 
It is on the relaxation of security ; it ia on the 
| expansion of prosperity; it is on the hour of 
dilatation of the heart and of its softening into 
festivity and pleasure that the real characier of 
men is discerned, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SeasonaBLe VeceTas_xs.-—They should always 
he put to cook in fresh boiling water, uot salted, 
Never let them staud after they are once dous, 
| If you must let them stand, put them instantly 
| into a colander, and stand it over a pot of boiling 
| woter, 
| Sweer Poratozs —Take good-sized potatoes, 
| wash clean, aud put in to boil with skins on ; but 
do not put sult in this water. They will take an 
| hour to cook, Drain off the water, and set in a 
| pan for a few minutes before the fire to dry well. 
| Pee! and send to table. 

PanneD Cuicken.—Split two tender spring 
| chickens down the back, put in a dripping-pan 
| without water ; spread bits of butter over. Set 
lin a very hob oven, When done, season with 
salt and pepper, baste with melted butter. Set 
back in the oven till brown, Boil the liver and 
gizzard, chop and add to the gravy. Take up on 
a heated dish, and garnish with parsley, 

Apricot Pupprna —Press half a can of apricots 
through a colander, adding enough liquor from 
the can to make ® pint, and. place over the fire. 
| When bot add three tablespooufuls of moistened 

coru starch ard cook a minute, Then add half a 


| eggs and half a teaspoonful of bitter almond 
essence. Turn intoa mould te cool, Serve with 
plain cream or a custard made from the yolks. 
| Witz Sovr.--One and a half pounds of veal 
or &@ fowl, one onion, bit of turnip, bit of celery 
and parsnip, one tablespoonful of arrowroot or 
cornfour, one teacupful of cream or good milk ; 
j put ten breakfast cupfuls of water ing soup pot, 
and put in the veal as it begins to boil ; skin: it 
| carefully, then add the vegetables, cut up in 
| small bite; Jet it sll boil for three hours, and 
; strain it; if there is fat on the top: take fb off ; 
pub the stock back ia the pot; mix the cream 
and arrowroot and pour it in ; boil up and season. 


the best land will do in a year. , 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A sorgnvist declares that talent ize more fre- 
quently handed down from the father than the 
mother of a child. 


Taz Prince of Wales will make Marlborough 
House his head-quarters until he leaves for the 
Riviera about February 12¢h, ; 


Ick is not the only tustance of water existing 
in a state of solidity, Water becomes still more 
solid in combination with lime and other earths. 


Trem which grow on the northern side of a 
hill are much more durable when converted into 
furniture than those which grow.on the southern 
side. 

THE smallest book in the world is only half the 
size of @ postage-stamp. Ib is in the possession 
of the Marquis of Dufferin, and is an edition of 
the sacred book of the Sikhs. 

Tus Mosque of Sv. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built over a thousand years sgo, and the 
mortar used was. perfumed with musk. The 
musky odour is still perceptible. ; 

THE flesh of animals becomes poisonous wi 
they have eatea some kinds of food, It is un-. 
eafe to eat the flesh of the hare when the animal 
has fed on a certain species of rhododendron. 

Tere are forests of leafless trees in some 
parts of Australia, They respire, so to say, 
through a little stem, apparently answering the 
purpose of aleaf, Tae tree is known as “the 
leafless acacia.” 

Tue Norwegians of all clases are the best- 
behaved people in Europe. It is often argued 
that an aristocracy is necassary to give by ex- 
ample a high tone to society; but Norway fs 
almost the only country in Europe without an 
aristocracy or auy preteneions to one, 

A most remarkable luminous tree grows in 
Breail, It is about 6 ft, or 7 ft. in height, and 
is so luminous that it can be ‘plainly dietin- 
guished in the darkest night for # distance of 
more than a mile, while inits immediate vicinity 
it emits sufficient light to enable a person to read 
the finest print. 

A new kind of feot-warmer is about to be in- 
troduced on Eoglish railway lines in the shape 
of boxes filled with acetate of soda. The boxes 
are filled with soda in a solid state, which is 
liquefied by being plunged into hot water. As 
it eolidifies, which takes five or six hours, it 
steadily gives out heat. 

THE air we breathe needs washing the same as 
everything else. After rain has beeu falling for 
some time the impurities in the air are found to 
diminish, and the satisfaction with which we 
breathe In the washed alr after a good rainfall fs 
an evidence that our senses bear testimony to its 
purification. 

Harr grows plentifully when the blood: vessels 
which nourish it are roused to action fm suy 
particular way, Consequently, men wh» are 
continually exercisiog their miuscles—as, for 
example, blackemiths—prompt the flow of blood 
in those vessels, with the resulv that the roots 
of the hair are abundantly nourished, and it 
shows @ strong growth. 

Tux oldest aud most curious herbarium in the 
world is in the Egypthrn museum at Cairo, It 
conaists of crowns, gatlands, wreaths aud bou- 
quets of flowers, all taken from the ancient tombs 
of Egypt, most of the examples being in excellent 
condition. Nearly all of the flowers have beea 
identified. ‘They cannot be less than three thou- 
sand years old, 

Turxisn girla of the better class in the cities, 
after they are too old to attend the primary 
schools, are largely educated at home by gover- 
nessss, many of whom come from England snd 
France, but, unfortunately, do not ‘always repre- 
sent the highest culture of these nations, ao that 
real love of study is not, as a rule, developed 
under their influence. Turkish peg have a 

reat aptitude for foreign languages, those 

itr on the steamers of. the Bosphorus often 
speak Freuch, and it is nob unusual for them 
to speak German aod English also. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In Nrup or Hetp,—Addresses are never given in this 
column. 

Reootar Reapen.—Write to the Under Socretary for 
War, London. 

Rep Vetver.—Sepoys are nativo Bast Indian soldiers” 
in the British service, 

Frnona.— Finest sifted sugar, the 
will not answer at all. 

Yourn.— You must send the tweeds to the cleaners, as 
we think the dry cleaning process is a trade secret. 

Jnmy. —Itis not easy to fix the value of rare 


" goarse sparkling” 


coins ;. 
wavee depends spon whea and where they are 


o or Houmanrry.--The line, “ ‘ However we brave 
it out we men are a little breed,” occurs i Tennyson 5 
* Maud,” 

One tm Trovate.--The words ting die- 
h mesty and crime are certainly wed te it bs 
a he man was sober 2nd in his usual frame of 

in 
OaTutat Eater.—Raw oatmeal is ae 


and perelatence in it will wv ruin po 
feaite system of the fadividual mbo alo ae 


M. 8. I.—Brovet promotion to s Maes 
rank for d Paty oer eo seonres the pay to 
or — he may tok have to perform the 


du 

Poxziep.—A death hed any- 
thing which crushes all ope, gall it itis an m order 
ton proper Sains for execution of « 
crim: 


Mouuy.—Your trouble is constitutional, in. 
whieh om poe Ne oy Soret wouki be t 
ota ve fuller particulars. 
Tarther advice is desired. 
Ongena, Tou ey ees © pee 


education for your children 
and fourteen or te sed them, ft between thos: 
2 Board seaveok, This applies to all ranks of life. 


Wornizp Ovs,—There is a list of all 


at the office of the owners.of the ship in ae. 
sailed ; write and ascertain if the \adi rye are 
interested im ts included in the fis‘. 


PASwtOwABLE.—OF course, fashion tolorntes tt; ba 


tn eat ta ea iesd adeee'te, eulee Bau wand tt 
sense to wae such exareme | 


ve pa OS 
a angié gue garment, 
jenorant,—The word ,* Ss ieeksinaie ” just means 
running together ; consequently when two sentences of 
seven years wore sald to be earrent it meant that 
the prisoner would be held for seven years only, 


Rosy Face.—Acid fruits, eaten abundantly, make the 
tooth sensitive. This can be remedied Beg putting ee 
cipitated. chalk around the teeth when retiring. 
counteracte the acid and berdens the enamel. 


&rarer.-—White frost is the ordinary frozen dew, ox 
boar frost, Black frost is so called whén the cold fs 
so intense as to freese vegetation and cause ft to turn 
black without the formation of hoar-frost, 


W. T.—-Give them plenty of light, and you need not 
mind how cold the place is in which y are kept. 
The heat of your room will not affect them # the water 
is pretty frequently changed, 

N. M.—Gargle it with a solution of borax, and then 
bold in the mouth a mudilage of sli elm, 8 Ww: 
ing it slowly, pe gerry Oops if throat has bean affected. 
Olive off mix slippery poms will make the 
remedy still more efficacious, ‘ 


Smoker -—Boil your meerschaum 
taking off the scum as it rises to 
no more coraes throw away the mili, boll 
once more for halfan hour in a fresh # 
arn is com plete. 


8 H —What is called ehect lightning is stated to 
we either the reflection or shine on clouds of a stroke ot 
aig-wag Nght uing which is too far off to be seen, or light 
discharges of electricity from dlouds which have not 
enough in them to make sig- cag lightning. 


Cona.—Swoethbreads are’ the most easily digested 
description of animal food; they are nourishing and 
light, and, therefore, are ordered by doctors for invalids; 
calf’s sweetbread (a by far the best, and next to that 
the sweetbread of any young animal, 


Joan.--They can be made to look fresh and new with 
little trouble. Wet the fur with a clean brush dipped 
= ba apa and then shaken, brushing the hafr up the 

way. Let the fur dry in the air for half an hour, 
aud { en give ita good beating. After beating it, comb 
the fur in the right way with a coarse comb, 


A Lacoarn m Love.—See the father, intimate your 
high esteem for the gtrl, etate your prospects, and ask 

his permissiou to call as an av suitor for her hana ° 
if he is agreeable, he will state the case to his wife, she 
to her daughters, and then you will find opportunity 
made for free across, 


Yaxxer.—Queen Victoria has had nine childven. Her 
daughter Vietoria married Frederick William eldest con 
ef the Emperor of Germany ; Alice married the Grand 


Duke of Hesse; Helena married = Christian of 
Sehloemig-Holstein ; I ; Louise married. the Marquis of 
Lorne ; married Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Certo we a 
e he "pipe 


peat of he 


a dram, which th writing much resemblea, 
was simply used as a mark or sign of abbreviation, 


Coprist.-- Ordinary pooging © done at the rate of 

| enay per hundred but technical matter | 
ving great care and slow 

ie cocvs it may rank for one ebillin ng per hundred 


fresh if a small pinch of coummon saltpetre ie 
water In which th 
should be cut off a 


Lover oy Frowzrs.—Cut flowera will keep Pay 4 
t 

stand. The ends of the stems 
ttle every day to. keep open the 


4 absorbing pores. 
Pav.—The signifying to wit, or namely, is 
an auhceriation ol videlicet ¢ but the letter was |. 
not originally z ; it waa the wmurk used in medicine for 


s, and in viz. 


is undera speck 


vist finds his own paper, and usually pays 
postage; there is no positive rule on the subject. . 


ye time taken in transmission of a 


serene from the station in Great Britain to 


in the United States can be given in fractions, 
practically + onde is inatantaneous ; no appreci- 
dinary mossage complete goes 





ja reaps if Pa sikintes, 


™. D. &.—Take twenty-four leaves of gold (Dutch 


metal), half ounce bronze eld, yw d drops spirits of 


wine, 
four ounces 
and gum, with the water, and add the spirit ; the 


I 


honey, four drachms gum arabic, 
water ; rub the gold with the honey 


may be ertiom a chemist and colourma. 


THA FOUNTAIN, 


sIT aud and wonder whichis best 
Of all the w thet vast creation 


fill, 
bd ent as beneath this stardy oak Ir 


The & 
Where’er my vision strays are things 


fata 


Leaping, as 'twere 


afountain. All is hushed and 
is clear, 2n1 evening's gentle breeze 
Wafts sweetened sconta o'er landeca) mand noar— 
t please, 
That charm the senses and delight them here. 


m that fount is bent 


ire than on an t about me. Still I look 
F marmy: aegeie 


into air, close the book 
BS doe tio 
stream 


I look again, observe 
ps ae evening skies 
Where the first st of night now faintly gleam, 


with rapture at the sight— 
indeed, =| it import to thee ; 
6 freedora of this balmy Lory seh 
"A hooeit peculiar it sug, 
the stars, bright that f fountain’ s streams, 
noce-thas Bis to the stars are thrown, 


ies of gratitude from man it seems, 


Por beautifal creation, all his own. 


Fountain, farewell! ‘Tis slowly I 


From the dear spot where I - awe re looked to thee ; 


Where ali about me ray at but to 


Y 


My soul with muaie and to glade me. 
et now my steps I hasten to re 
To my lone Sook with terial ling ‘aes above 


To light me thither, while with every pace 


I think of Heaven's goodness, Heaven's love, 


Basy-Boy.—A birth must be registered within forty- 


two days under a penalty of forty shillings. After 
three months registration can only 
ence of the Bu 


take 
tendent-Registrar, an 


res 
on pa 


of fees, A b 1 Foye be registered after me 


months except with the 
Registrar- General. 


amoker into the hive,.lifts off the 
of the 


is 





some serious misfortune 


aasief in developing your 


which rub in with 

portion ; do not stint 

Se abe alum, ana © it will soon dry. When dry, should it 
found too 

lara with the flat of your hand after you have brushe? 

off all trace of the alum, 


written authority of the 


Love Bmws.—It ts much better for them to do so 


, | hay wil beable to mar very forthe day when 
; will be able to marry ver sihtog pweein Aye 
management, 


live within their 
away something out of 
oe prosper, unless 


It the: 


small means, they sre 
Bex.—An expert blows a little — from the bee- 
oover, takes out 
—not, however, more than one 
—rearranges those that rem: 


the bees warm and comfortable, and aesures 


HAt.—Moderate-dumbbell exercise would certainly 
chest, but the horizontal bar 
referable in the case of one afilicted with what is 


called pigeon chest; if you do not possess such an 
appliance, = supposing 

ot em house you could grasp that with your 
ear and 


there is a fanlight for auy 
body up until your chin rests upon 


the ledge of window, perhaps twelve or twenty 
times two or three times daily. 
A. 8 A. off and wipe dry, then stretch 
A on a or on the floor with a smooth sheet 
gr pl under it, the fleshy side uppermost, then 
tack f with @ tack here and there on the edge, 
sprinkle it well over with powdered burnt alum, 


the hand to cover every 


alum ; again sprinkle it well 


ard from this procers, you must rub in 


ain; and covers the ' 
tops of the frames with a cushion of chaff or leaves, 
This kee 
them suificient honey to keep them through the winter 
end bes them into another season in most excellent 
ogn ‘ 


NURSE VEERE’S AMERICAN PILLS. 
Important to al! bgp ot Pema A theso who 
require a genuine and effective remedy to remeve 
obstructions from whatever cause arising. Advice free. 
Stumped envelope for reply.—Nurse Veers, &, Mer- 
chant’ 8 Row, Scurburough. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelopes toe '* K.,” 


Karvting, Lrp., HuppeRsFisxp, for free samples 
with name of nearest agent. 
They at once check the Cough - 


| p 
and remove the cause, 


gp Thebuvaled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Bold. readies Tins 134d, each, 
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HEIGHT INCREASED 


Three inches without detection by “ee Elevators, 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.— NET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, inate: Pamphie* 
one steinp. P 





5s. Daily, Additional (and ever increasing) 





INCOME, easily ~ ye by HITHER SEX, UN 
SOUND, PERMANE} principles.—-For reply, encios¢ 
addressed envelope, ‘Sram, Warts & Co, (p. 1,000), 
Merchants, Bir minghar (This is Genuine.) 

\A BOooH FOR LADIES. 

The info rmatic on contained in this book ouyzht to be 

known by every married woman, 4n Lit will rot | arn 
the unmarried to recad. No book is written waish g 


atiers relating to married women 
uch is told. Such can s*arcely 
leage is power eud the me\ns of 
he book can be had in en elope 


so thorough) y inte 1 
Some may think oo 
be the case, for know 
attaining happiness. 












from Dr. T. R. Artrvson, 51 Room, 4, Spanish } lace, 
Manchestor Square, London, W., in return for # Petal 
Order fur 1s, 2d, 
~ e ‘ 
“nq SIXTY VEARS' | eee 
Ww SU CCE SS. Ind gest on, 
fp Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 


Sea Sickness. 
INVALUABLE 
For apie 8. 














Hstab, 1835. 
G, Whelpton 





tee din. 
(6615) 


WAN TE YD 


Every Lapy To Writ& TO THE 
BRADFORD AND MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE 60., 
HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 

FOR PATTERNS O1 


New Aufumn and Winter Dress Materials, 
SIX YARDS DOUBLE WIDTH, for 3x, lid. 
ALSO LIST OF PURRRELS, & aT. 


eed = 


& Son, 8, Crane Ct, Fleet ot St., 











Tae Lospomw Reaper can be sent to any part of - 
world, post-free, Three-halipence Weekly ; or Quarter! 
Oue ng and Rightpence. . 


Aix Back Numerns, Pants and VoLumss aro in print, 
and may be hed of all Bookso!!are 


NOTIO¥P.—-Part 427, Now i ng Sixpence, 
oe Maahnenee, 4iso Yo LEY bound ip 
4a. 





Tax INDEX ro Vor. LEVII. is Now Ready: Price One 
Penny, post free, Three-halfpence, 


ALL Lerrers To ne ADDRYsERD TO 1am Bprron cp 
Tue Lospow Reaper, 884, Strend, W.0. 


+i+ We cannot undertake to return rejected mea: us 
scripts. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM? S PILLS 


OR ALL 


sILIOUS AND. winkvenee DISORDERS, 
SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 
Sold every where, in Boxes, 0}d., ls. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. each, with Full directions. 
The 1s. 14d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


BOV ATL 


Ts the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Oattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Meane of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect pig caren ed yet easily Digestibled Nourishment in the 
form of a pleas: 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, ‘London, E.G, 


Director: 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR 





FARQUHARSON, ™.P., 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


: SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADR AWAY. 
























99.199 9999609000 


@ ‘No flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 
@ MEDICAL ANNUAL, ©) 


; Frys 


4 Pure Concentrated @ 


; _ GOCOA : 


he Awarded Highest 
3 Honours, ond nati oH. 


Over 200 an — and p Bir awarded to the Firm. 























} 600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
\ ey 
RIRMS ry ek OGK- ‘STITCH 
| es i AG}. : 
or Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
To ensure satisfaction we will 











send Machineon receipt of §/< 
P.O. on one month’s trial. 
Balance can be paid &/~ MONT 
Call or yea or Desig ns and Sa vid + Work, 
THE S SEWING MACHINE CO., 
184, Tice H qos CAMDEN ow N, LONDON ; 
63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hicn Ro., Kitpven. 
(Please quote this Paper). 











THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy 

° Dealers, Wholesale. 


R. i ons & SONS, 
re St., W., and 
cty Rd, E E.C., London. 




















DR. J. 





“a 
Ma} 
— 
=) 


ONLY G 


CQUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BReng CHITIS. 
Dp. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 


assnages PAI ‘VERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOU T HEADACHE, and uvigoraies the nervous system when exhausted. 
De. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODY NE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
au W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
tune —— the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
i — eomnan was d rately untrue, and | regretted to say it had been 
wort to.—See The Times, July 18th, 1864. 
] DR. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


Fy Fe in 
é MEU /MATISM. 


London ; Publis! 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 





“COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


1S THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. ’ 


GENERAL BOARD OF? HEALS, London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Cal loutta, states :—‘“‘ two DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME oF DIARRHEA 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | rapidly ¢ cuts short 


all attacks 


eters, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


RTANT GAUTION,—The IMMENSE SALE of 

J MPOR IMEDY has c. rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS mec. - 

careful 0 observe TRADE MARE. Of all Chemists. 1/14, 2/9, & 4/6. Sole 
Manufacturer—J. T. I DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Lonc fon, W.c. 
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